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the Favorite on BOTH sides of the desk... 


You'll find it easier to teach on UNDERWOOD 
==? Students find it easier to learn 


on UNDERWOOD 


7 RHYTHM TOUCH 


is a new concept of light smooth strokes that 
puts a new kind of ease into typing. Students 
find it a great help in developing comfortable, 
relaxed typing tempo. You'll find Rhythm 
Touch a great help in guiding students toward 
the perfection of smooth, regular technique 
that combines speed and accuracy. 


Z RIMLESS FINGER FORM KEYS 


are scientifically designed . . . concave and 
form-fitting to the finger. The finger centers 
accurately on the key top. Through this ac- 
curacy of key-stroke the type bars travel to 
the printing point free of vibration, contribut- 


ing to neat, clean-cut impressions. 


SEE-SET SCALES 
FOR BALANCED WORK 


You can set these visible scales in a jiffy... 
to center paper, center text or center headings. 
It’s faster, easier, more positive and accurate 
. . . with Underwood’s See-Set Scales. The 
teacher takes pride in the quality of work 
done by the students and appreciates the con- 
venience and the ease of teaching Balanced 
Work the Underwood Way. 


TIPS ON TEACHING TYPING 
by George L. Hossfield 
10-times World’s Champion Typist 


Let's stop hampering a beginner by requiring perfec- 
tion or even near perfection at the start. We must re- 
quire a degree of accuracy, of course, but let us temper 
our demands with leniency. The achievement of perfection is a gradual 
accomplishment; it should not be expected, much less required, from a 
beginner. Getting accustomed to stroking the keys properly, using the 
right amount of finger leverage, and remembering the location of the 
keys to be depressed — these are only a few of the things the beginner 
has to think about while attempting to do something that is entirely 
new. After a certain amount of practice a student gradually gains confi- 
dence and then you can expect an improved result. The requirement of 
perfection places the student under an unnecessary tension and strain, 
which in itself will defeat a student’s best intentions. Tension and 
strain have ruined the chances of more than one trained professional 
operator so let us not expect the impossible from the untrained beginner. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood LEADER OF THE WORLD! 
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The United Business Education Association is the amal- 


DUCATIONAL 


Council for Business Education. 


gamation of the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association and the National 
The Department of 
Business Education was founded July 12, 1892 and the 
National Council in 1933. The merger of the two organi- 


zations took place in Buffalo, New York, on July 1, 1946. 
Contents of BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM are listed in Business Edu- 
cation Index and Education Index. Articles published in BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM are the expressions of the writers and are not a statement of the 


policy of the Association, unless established-by a resolution. 


Business Education (UBEA) Forum is published monthly except June, July, August, and September 
by the United Business Education Association, a Department of the National Education Association of 
the United States, (also publishers of The National Business Education Quarterly.) Executive, editorial, 


and advertising headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Membership in the 


Association is $3 a year. $2 of which is for a year’s subscription to UBEA Forum. Three dollars a 
year to non-members. Single copy 50 cents. Checks should be drawn payable to United Business Edu- 
cation Association and mailed to the Executive Secretary. Hollis P. Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Four weeks’ notice is required for a change of address. In ordering a change, please 
give both new and old address as printed on wrapper. Entered as second-class matter March 27, 1947, 
at the post office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry 


at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


tic reports of state and 


Washington, D. C., December—Enth 
area meetings of business teachers have been received during the 
last half of 1951. It is heartening to witness positive aggressive 
leadership in states which a few years ago appeared complacent. 
This change and progress was no chance occurrence or haphazard 
growth. Rather, this progress is the result of hard work on the 
part of leaders and their valiant co-workers. 


@ There are many persons who do not know that the teachers of 
the United States own two large buildings at the corner of Six- 
teenth and “M” Streets in Washington. These buildings house the 


A scholarly and entertaining 
study of the development 

of the shorthand systems 

used in the English-speaking world 
from the earliest times 

to the present day ... 


THE STORY OF 
BRITISH SHORTHAND 


by E. H. BUTLER 


The author’s accurate and unbiased ac- 
count of the various systems (including 
those most widely used in America today) 
and their inventors will be of absorbing 
interest not only to those concerned 
with shorthand, but also to students of 
social history. 

Readers will particularly enjoy Mr. 
Butler’s skillful character studies of those 
who have played an important part in the 
propagation and popularization of the 
winged art. 


An invaluable library book! 


Beyond all doubt this will be regarded as 
the standard work of reference on the 
subject for many years to come. Price: 


$3.50 postpaid. 


Order your copy today! 


PITMAN 


2 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 19 


headquarters for the National Education Association and its de- 
partments, divisions, and commissions. Here a devoted staff, rang- 
ing from leaders in education to the unheralded clerks, work and 
work hard. Lights burn at night and many staff members may be 
found at their desks or attending conferences at hours far in excess 
of those established for office workers. 


Also, there are many persons who do not know that the Depart- 
ment of Business Education (founded in 1892; name changed when 
merged with the National Council for Business Education in 1946) 
is one of the oldest departments in the NEA. It is also the oldest 
of the existing organizations in business education. Newcomers to 
the profession who are unfamiliar with the growth and develop- 
ment of their national association will find many hours of interest- 
ing reading in the Proceedings of the National Education Associa- 
tion which have been published annually since 1857. 


@ It is impossible in these brief notes to call attention to the 
many excellent articles which appear in current issues of the 
Forum and Quarterly. However, there is an article in the fall 
issue of the Quarterly which you will not want to overlook in your 
professional reading. This article, “Maintaining a Sound Pro- 
gram of Public Relations for the Business Department,” by I. 
David Satlcw was inspired by an editorial, ‘‘Throw Away That 
Red Hat,” which was written by John N. Given for the summer, 
1950, issue of the Quarterly. 


@ The November issue of the NEA JourNnaL contains the eighth 
in a series of articles devoted to business education. In cooperation 
with the JOURNAL staff, we featured the business department in 
Waynesboro (Virginia) High School because we believe that it is 
typical of thousands of business‘'departments in small school systems 
throughout the United States. The companion article which fea- 
tured the business education program in a large school system (Los 
Angeles) appeared in the May issue of the JouRNAL. If you are 
familiar with the complete series of articles and have suggestions 
for future articles on the total program of business education, 
please share your ideas with members of headquarters staff before 
our annual spring planning conference. 


@ The Christmas message which appears on page 39 in this 
issue of the Forum has been used before, but never before has it 
carried so much meaning as it does at the close of 1951. There 
could not be a UBEA or any other professional organization in 
the field of education if it were not for the many business teachers 
who contribute their time and talents to the profession. Truly, it 
can be said of these persons that they would rather give than 
receive. How much do they give? The question is difficult to 
answer, but for UBEA it was answered by one of the Executive 
Beard members at the San Francisco meeting when he made the 
statement that “UBEA is a $100,000 service organization operat- 
ing on a $50,000 income budget.” It is only through the generosity 
of hundreds of UBEA members throughout America that the 
Association can meet adequately the unique responsibilities and 
epportunities which belong to our specialized profession. 


UBEA Executive Secretary 
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ELECTRICS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


No longer must you teach different ‘“‘strokes’ ’ 
for character and service keys. Just the 
lightest, easiest touch of the fingertips oper- 
ates all IBM keys. 


The same light touch backspaces, tabulateés 
and returns the carriage. It’s easy for the 
student to keep eyes on the copy. 


With IBM Electrics, students progress 
quickly from single strokes to word patterns, 
develop proper techniques rapidly. 


From the start, students acquire true “‘touch 
typing”’. . . only one of the many advantages 
of teaching with IBM Electric Typewriters. 


IBM, Dept. UF-7, 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters 
in Education,” and complete kit. 

We’d like to see your new full-color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” ny 
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onty MONROE 


Cutting figures on ice or listing them on an adding machine, rhythm 
distinguishes the performance of the expert. 


That’s why students trained in Rhythm-add, the 

revolutionary new adding technique developed by Monroe, show such 
amazing improvement after only a few hours’ instruction. 

Tests made in several of our larger financial 

institutions and business schools prove that Rhythm-add-trained 
operators quickly increase adding speeds up to 160%! 160%! 

And operators like this new technique ...it’s accurate, 

makes work so much quicker, easier, pleasanter. 


You'll want your students to get the best possible training 
in office technique. And Monroe, entirely without cost Monroe Adding Machine 
or obligation on your part, will train you to teach them. To learn how, with “Velvet Touch” Keyboard 
write to the Educational Department, Monroe Calculating 

Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


M O N RO a MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING © CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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THE RECORD-KEEPING OCCUPATIONS 


Keeping records, an economic activity extending into antiquity, has 
grown both as an art and as a science, As an art it has enabled the office to 
become a true center of management. As a science it has enabled the office to 
simplify, centralize, routinize, and mechanize its activities. Artfully, it has 
become a mechanical memory device, a planning center, a focus of analysis, 
and a source of authentic evidence. Scientifically it has employed increasingly 
complex and automatic machines to sort and to process business data, to make 
multiple copies, and to collect detailed data. It has employed research to 
simplify its forms, procedures, and work. 


There is emerging a whole new profession—office management—whose 
duty is to maintain, manage, and facilitate the use of records. Office manage- 
ment itself is founded on record keeping. Curricula are being developed in 
institutions of higher learning to prepare office managers-upon whom will 
depend the very management of the enterprise itself. So complex has grown 
the operation of a modern business that its manager must depend upon and 
trust his office manager to supply him with records. The manager of a typical 
business has evidence of the thousands of events taking place only by means 
of his records. So thoroughly organized, analyzed, classified, and digested 
become the thousands of events, that they appear to him as total cash sales, 
total credit purchases, total payroll, total customers served, gross income, gross 
expenditures, and so on—as if those were the events themselves. A myriad of 
minute, complex, and unrelated detail is smoothed accurately and swiftly into 
a sensible and usable pattern. 


The office is not only a center of management, personnel administration, 
and communication, but also of record keeping. Record keeping embraces the 
following processes: [a] the organization and preparation to receive knowl- 
edge of events, facts, and transactions; [b| the commitment of such knowledge 
to writing as authentic evidence; [¢] the preservation of the knowledge; [d] 
the orderly arrangement of the knowledge; [e] the classification, analysis, and 
summarization of the arranged knowledge; and [f] the delivery, as required 
and requested, of such to the accounting department and to the office man- 
agement. 


Recently, in point of historical time, there has developed an office occu- 
pation whose duty is to carry out these record-keeping activities. This occu- 
pation has as its principal objective the further refinement and simplification 
of the record-keeping process. It is an important and respectable occupation 
for which education can be given in secondary schools. 


Education at the secondary school level for record keeping can, indeed, 
be vocational, just as is education for stenography, accounting, and distribu- 
tion. Record-keeping occupations can be spanned across at least two con- 
tinuums. At the one end of the first is the repetitive, routine, one-step record- 
ing clerk and at the other end is the office engineer whose duty it is to sim- 
plify office forms, systems, and procedures. Another continuum might be the 
span from the recording clerk to the accountant. Office workers in the record- 
keeping occupations may advance themselves along either continuum. Or 
they may follow other lines of promotion to either supervision or office man- 
agement. For those with suitable ability, record-keeping employment is a 
valuable training ground for advancement to these and other more respon- 
sible positions, 


Harry Hurrman, Issue Editor 
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VOLUME 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed ~~: These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Test I—First Semester Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
Part I. Timed Writing classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Part III. Report Writing 


Wetting Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 


Test I1—Second Semester tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
a = eli nent Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Part Ill. Tabulation Problem Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting special by the National Coun- 

__ es cil for Business Education. e current revisions were pre- 
er yy 1. Timed Welung pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
Part III. Centering Problem versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Part IV. Business Letter Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Test IV—Fourth Semester Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 
sae - ec sd riting of these tests to conduct a continuous program of research 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


Part III. Application Letter 


A manual for teachers which in- 


oe <4 designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 

a oar scoring the tests is included with 

i package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 

2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 each or der. 

3 packages (30 tests and manua))...... 2.10 

4 packages (40 tests and manua))...... 2.60 

S packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 

6 packages (60 tests and manua))...... 3.45 


ae special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


f Test I 
en aoe of Education or school order forms. 


packages of Test II 


eereteeenannicsie packages of Test III 
packages of Test IV School or Organizati 
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Using the Small Group 


Process in the Bookeeping Class 


By LEWIS D. BOYNTON* 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Epiror’s Nore: Teachers seeking new ideas in teaching book- 
keeping will find a challenge in this article. Emphasis is laid on 
providing instruction in an atmosphere similar to that of a mod- 
ern office. Consideration is given to the effect of expert teaching 
on the usefulness of the resultant learning. 


Success as a bookkeeper is dependent upon more than 
technical ability in the keeping of books. This being 
so, the bookkeeping teacher who is concerned with teach- 
ing only the technical phase of bookkeeping is depriving 
his students of other experiences necessary for success 
in the bookkeeping vocation. He fails to see that the way 
people learn can be just as important, and sometimes 
more important, to their subsequent vocational and so- 
cial success than what they learn. 

Specialists in the curriculum and the psychology of 
learning are presently advocating the use of small group 
work in the classroom as an improved method of teach- 
ing. Their recommendations are based on recent psycho- 
logical studies which define learning as ‘‘a change in 
behavior which results from experience’’; experience in 
the thing to be learned.t It seems too obvious to men- 
tion that one cannot learn bookkeeping without having 
experiences in keeping books. However, the bookkeeper 
or any other type of office worker must also work with 
people. His success on the job requires not only tech- 
nical ability in keeping books but also the ability to work 
and get along with others. 

Recent curriculum studies have shown that people in 
a democracy do much of their working and playing in 
groups. The studies further indicate that a successful 
learning experience for an individual depends in large 
measure on his ability to become a part of a group, on 

*Dr. Boynton is Chairman of the Business Education Department at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 

1G. Lester Anderson and Arthur I. Gates, “The General Nature of 


Learning.” National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-Ninth Year- 
book, Part I, Learning and Instruction, 1950, p. 34. 
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“Success as a bookkeeper is dependent upon more 
than technical ability in keeping books.” 


his feeling of belonging to a working or playing group. 

In many elasses, students differ greatly in background 
and ability ; do not know how to merge themselves into a 
working group; and are, therefore, deprived of the op- 
portunity of experiences in personal relationships neces- 
sary to success on the job. To overcome this lack of feel- 
ing of belonging, it has been suggested that ‘‘. . . fre- 
quent provision must be made for varied composition of 
smaller working units within the larger classroom so that 
individuals may be assured successful experiences in 
group participation.’ This recommendation places 
value on the process of learning as well as the subject 
matter to be learned. 


What the Businessman Recommends 


The foregoing recommendation is in direct line with 
the demands of many employers and personnel directors. 
At the top of the list of shortcomings which they indi- 
cate in secondary school graduates is often found the 
lack of character traits common to success and advance- 
ment on the job. 


A representative statement from a businessman, re- 
flecting this point of view, is found in the report, So 
You Want a Better Job: ‘‘Not many men are fired be- 
cause they lack brains enough to do the job, but because 
they are unwilling to work, or shoulder responsibility, or 
to get along with other people, or to take pains in what 
they are doing. None of these things has anything to 
do with intelligence, scholastic. grades, inherent ability 
or physique. They are all things within the scope of any 
human being to change or acquire.’’? This report out- 
lines a study which shows that ninety per cent. of office 


2Toward Better Teaching. 1949 Yearbook, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the National Education Association, p. 38. 


SBoynton, Paul W. So You Want a Better Job. Socony-Vacuum Oil 


~ Company, New York, 1947, p. 24. 


“The way people learn can be just as important as what they learn.” 


employees including bookkeepers who lose their jobs do 
so because of deficiencies in character traits.* 


Character traits can be developed in relation to voca- 
tional subject matter. Using the small group process in 
the bookkeeping classroom offers a means of developing 
such traits at the same time that bookkeeping knowl- 
edges are developed. It seems obvious that this would be 
more desirable in training successful bookkeepers than 
the concentration of all teaching effort on technical 
bookkeeping concepts alone. 


Suggested Small Group Activities in Bookkeeping 


Listed below are some small group activities which 
ean take place within the bookkeeping class to meet 
more effectively the needs of the vocational bookkeeping 
methodology in line with recommendations currently 
being made as a result of research findings in the field 
of curriculum and psychology. To many a good book- 
keeping teacher, some of these are not new. Many a 
teacher undoubtedly realizes the importance of the non- 
bookkeeping learnings which can come from them. Too 
often, however, teachers who make use of these tech- 
niques are not aware of the potentialities of the proc- 
ess or do not know how to use the process to get the 
optimum personal relationship values out of it. Stu- 
dents, therefore, often go through an empty procedure 
missing the personal relationship learnings that are 
available but not recognized or utilized. A field trip. for 
example, can be just a ride downtown to walk through 
an office or it can be a rich experience replete in group 
work to plan the trip; make the transportation arrange- 
ments; discuss personal appearance, actions, and rela- 
tionships ; observe intelligently ; be considerate of others’ 
time and position; express both informal and formal 
appreciation ; and so on. 

1. Unit on ‘‘Why Study Bookkeeping.’’ The book- 
keeping class could well be started with the development 
of a major unit® on ‘‘ Why study bookkeeping?’’ Such a 
unit would be equally concerned with the process of the 
students’ learning and the subject matter of bookkeep- 
ing. Such a question as ‘‘ What good is bookkeeping for 
stenographers, store clerks, farmers, beauty culture op- 
erators, garage mechanics, doctors, lawyers, housewives, 
private store owners, accountants, and so on?’’ could be 
the basis of classroom group action. Small groups could 
be formed in keeping with the topic to investigate the 
answers to the question along the lines of group inter- 


4]bid., p. 4. Table prepared by H. C. Hunt, High School Principal, 
Meriden, Connecticut, ‘‘Reasons for Discharge or Not Getting Promoted.” 

‘The term ‘“‘unit’”’ is used here to emphasize a process of teaching and 
not a segment of subject matter to be learned. As Morrison defines it, 
“some significant and comprehensive aspect of the environment, of an 
organized science, of an art, or of conduct, which being learned results in 
an adaptation in personality.’ (Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School (Rev. ed.), University of Chicago Press, 1931, 


p. 24 
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ests. Groups can be formed according to interest, pur- 
pose, ability, friendship, talent, achievement, common 
experience, sex, age, neighborhood. 

Each group could decide upon the information that is 
needed and how to get it. It would probably be secured 
through the exploratory experiences of visits and inter- 
views in the community; reading; pictures, films or re- 
cordings; discussion; and guest speakers. When the in- 
formation is collected, the small group would plan its 
organization and presentation to the entire class. 

It is to be expected that such a process could result in 
[a] the development of interests by individuals; [b] the 
awareness of the need of bookkeeping personally and vo- 
eationally ; [c] the awareness of the existence of basic 
principles of bookkeeping applicable to all personal and 
business use; [d| the desire to discover the best way to 
master these principles. 

Many an experienced bookkeeping teacher might op- 
pose such an approach with the supporting premise that 
‘*Students enter my room to learn bookkeeping. To do 
other than put them to work immediately on the text- 
book content of bookkeeping would be a soft, unbusiness- 
like approach to this subject. I’d never finish the text 
if we spent a few days or a week on such an approach.’’ 
Others might say that they tell (teach?) these things the 
first day or so and thus save time. Should not such 
teachers re-examine the value of the group process and 
the development of the unit and weigh it against the 
values of the process of the teacher-telling approach ? 

Such an initial unit in a bookkeeping class could help 
salvage the students who, because of the nature of the 
usual school setup, are in the bookkeeping class because 
it is a required course in the business curriculum. It 
would also spark to a higher point of enthusiasm and 
subsequent progress those who entered the class with a 
mild curiosity but no great desire. 

2. Classroom Organization by Students. The details 
of classroom organization could be handled by student 
groups, providing them with experience and practice to- 
ward acquiring some of the traits which businessmen 
require of them, and leaving the teacher free to observe 
and counsel the group and individuals, 

The details of the work to be done in conducting the 
class could be listed by the class through discussion. 
Such duties could be classified and organized into class- 
room job responsibilities. Small groups, determined by 
interest in the job or natural choice or by a sociogram, 
could accept the various responsibilities of the classroom 
organization. Such responsibilities might be: class rec- 
ords, bulletin board displays, furniture arrangement, 
collection and dispersal of supplies, care of office ma- 
chines, and so on. 

Many teachers, who pay no lip service to the method- 
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ology of the group process, use this organizational tech- 
nique, but in some instances fail to achieve its full edu- 
cational potentialities because, after its establishment, 
the organization is allowed to become static. To earn the 
approval of the group-process methodologists, the group 
initially established should move from one responsibility 
to another and experience all the problems of classroom 
management. The teacher should also be alert to the 
need for changes in the personnel of the groups as the 
relationships develop and change. These might well 
form the basis for classroom discussions on personnel 
problems as they exist within the classroom and as they 
might be found projected to the office situation. 


3. Group Homework Practice. Homework assign- 


ments give a part of the necessary practice for skill de- 
velopment. In some communities, small groups could be 
established for such practice. Membership in such groups 
could vary over a period of time and thus extend the 
relationship experiences. For example, students at the 
same level of instruction could meet and work together. 
Also, on new material or long problems, advanced stu- 
dents might work with beginning students. 


For many teachers, some mind-changing would be 
needed to accept this working-together process on home- 
work, but such acceptance could eliminate undue head- 
aches from worrying about students copying each other’s 
work. Office bookkeepers usually have access to help, 
and if within the group a democratic atmosphere pre- 
vails, the competitive element would deteriorate and a 
more basic interest in learning might well overcome the 
desire to copy. 


4, Field Trips. Field trips give an opportunity for 
small group work in any kind of methodology. When 
the time comes that special interests in certain kinds of 
bookkeeping become evident, such interests could be capi- 
talized on and directed to small group experiences. With 
the process of learning uppermost in mind, students 
could be given the learning experience of planning and 
reporting on field trips. 


5. Community Survey. Group planning can also be 
utilized in making a community survey by students to 
determine [a] the needs of the community in relation to 
bookkeeping; [b] bookkeeping procedures used in the 
community; [c] the use of bookkeeping machines in the 
community, and so on. 


6. Services to Public Agencies. Community experi- 
ences of small groups within the bookkeeping class may 
be further extended by having them contribute their 
bookkeeping services in keeping records and collecting 
money and pledges for the Community Chest, Red Cross, 
and other such organization drives. Such experiences 
extend the concepts of service, co-operation, and com- 
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munity interrelationships. It give’ the small class 
groups increased and varied working and social expe- 
riences with adults. It also puts the bookkeeping skills 
into a real situation and thus supports the need for 
skill and understanding, and the mastery of both. 


7. In-school Work Experience. The same values which 
accrue from the community service are available through 
small group in-school work experience. Two or three 
students may form themselves into a group to take care 
of the school cafeteria books and accounts, Or the entire 
class may desire to assume the responsibility, with small 
groups rotating to do the work throughout the school 
year. Other opportunities for bookkeeping teams to at- 
tain work experience within the school might be found 
in working in the school office on records and reports; in 
selling tickets and keeping records for basketball, foot- 
ball, and other athletic games and for plays and dances; 
in assuming charge of the school banking program and 
in any other similar available school activities. 


Such experiences give practice in working [al with a 
bookkeeping team (group of two or three); [b] with 
groups outside the bookkeeping class, with bookkeeping 
as the bond of relationship; [¢] with adults who super- 
vise the activity programs. It gives the practical expe- 
rience of using bookkeeping to meet personal and school 
needs and provides practice in the use of knowledge ob- 
tained through bookkeeping to guide action. 


8. Substitute Out-of-school Work Experience. The 
natural outgrowth of experiences indicated in 6 and 7 
might well be the desire to have experiences such as 
those found in an office. An introduction to out-of- 
school work experience through a substitute for it could 
be the establishment of a simulated bookkeeping office 
within the classroom. Small groups could be established 
to find out what a bookkeeping office is like. Through 
discussion, the setup of the classroom to simulate an 
office could be determined, a type of business could be 
chosen, books opened, and operations carried through a 
fiscal period. 


9. Out-of-school Work Experience. The small zroup 
work indicated in 6, 7, and 8 might well be the genesis of 
the desire to gain experience in bookkeeping in business, 
and thus an out-of-school work experience program 
could come into existence. Through the cooperation of 
the businessmen in the community, groups of two or 
three students could be placed in an office for a specified 
time. Such time, and other conditions under which the 
work would be undertaken, could be determined by the 
process of group discussion with the group and someone 
from the business office. Such work experience would be 
a form of evaluation of the success of the classroom 
group work which had preceded it. 
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10. Cooperative’Work Projects. There are many other 
small group experiences available for use in the book- 
keeping class, probably inherent and implied in the de- 
tailed development of the above items. For example, 
when office machines are used, two students could be 
placed on a machine with one to record and another to 
read the figures aloud. This experience develops a listen- 
ing skill on the part of the recorder and a reading skill 
on the part of the reader which might not otherwise be 
developed, not to mention the skills in getting along with 
each other when mistakes develop. 

Practice sets could be completed co-operatively with 
small groups taking care of specific books and the groups 
rotating around the different books. 

Exhibits for the community, the school or the class 
might be planned around the latest office machines and 
equipment, the businesses in the community, and the oc- 
cupational opportunities in businesses in the community. 


General Record Keeping 


Conclusion 


This brief examination of the use of the small group 
process in the teaching of bookkeeping is suggestive of 
its potentialities in the improvement of bookkeeping in- 
struction. The wealth of experiences available through 
the group process in this specialized subject is great. 
There is need, naturally, for study, experimentation, 
and exploration in this methodology. Bookkeeping teach- 
ers need to understand and accept the psychological bases 
for the group process method; otherwise the change to 
this methed is just the substitution of one outward in- 
structional shell for another with the same contents 
inside. 

The fine balance between general and vocational values 
resulting from the group process needs to be explored 
by methodologists and curriculum experts in both the 
general and vocational fields. The determination of that 
balance will result in more effective and economical use 
of valuable educational time. 


“Is traditional bookkeeping fulfilling its objective?” 


By P. MYERS HEIGES* 
Central High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Epiror’s Nore: Presented here is a substantial and significant 
argument for the teaching of record keeping. The argument is 
documented by means of a preliminary survey to define the prob- 
lem, a solution, and finally an appraisal of the results. The author 
began his study of the need for record keeping before 1938 and 
speaks authoritatively on the subject. 

Is traditional bookkeeping fufilling its objective? 
This question, of course, is complicated by the fact that 
few of the graduates secure a position in bookkeeping as 
such. It was felt in Newark, New Jersey, therefore, that 
it was necessary to investigate the facts about what 
graduates do when they leave high school. A survey of 
the industries in Newark was made to learn these facts. 
It was kept in mind that few graduates would continue 
the study of accounting, but that most of them would 
find their place in the business world at once and would 
not continue their formal education any further. An- 
other phase of the immediate problem was to prepare 
pupils for part-time positions during their stay in high 
school. 

Need for Practical Clerical Training 


As a part of the survey, questions were sent to 682 of 
the high school graduates. From their replies it was 
found that most of those employed were engaged as 


*Mr. Heiges is chairman of the Department of Business at Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School in Newark. 
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clerks, sales people, stenographers, factory workers, 
typists, file clerks, and in several miscellaneous positions. 
From their sequence of frequency, it was seen that the 
position of clerk stands at the head of the list. This sur- 
vey means that a great many of the graduates are going 
into the clerical fields. 

Another problem that required a great deal of con- 
sideration was the fact that after the drop-outs, 26 per 
cent of the first term bookkeeping pupils failed their 
subject, and 4 per cent of the second term pupils failed; 
hence, an average of 22 per cent of the net enrollment 
for the year 1938 failed. These conditions called for 
study, since bookkeeping, as it has been traditionally set 
up, does not place as much emphasis on clerical work as 
on keeping the records from the managerial point of 
view. This is evidenced by such a widespread use of the 
balance-sheet method of approach in teaching bookkeep- 
ing. Many pupils do not quite understand the signifi- 
eance of the manager’s work until they have learned 
something about office routine, such as the duties of a 
runner, file clerk, or stock keeper. Many pupils, too, for 
one reason or another, do not like bookkeeping because 
of the somewhat abstract approach of routine debiting, 
crediting, and closing books. They do not understand 
how it fits into their plan of life. 

From what has been indicated, it is evident that pu- 
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pils are more interested in things with which they come 
into daily contact. Many of them have positions, and 
all of them have made business contracts of some sort. 
They have kept records of appointments and other ac- 
tivities that are of interest to the average young person. 
These interests must be recalled to form a foundation for 
teaching the pupil the use and importance of dependable 
business records. 

After considerable study about the business needs of 
the community, and the necessity for teaching the pupil 
something that he will find useful, it became necessary 
to organize material that would be both interesting and 
vocational to the many pupils who are not capable of 
doing formal bookkeeping. The organization and ar- 
rangement of this material had to be planned so that it 
could be inductively presented. With this idea in mind, 
a course had to be created separate and distinct from the 
so-called bookkeeping course. Something had to be done 
that would appeal to the pupil, something that would be 
useful to him and form an incentive for him to continue 
his study. This group of pupils must have something to 
do rather than something to think about. At the same 
time they must have something that gives them the satis- 
faction of knowing that the work they are doing is right 
and that they can complete it satisfactorily. All of this 
required considerable study. Accomplishment gives 
pride in work well done. Accomplishment then becomes 
the first step in creating the interest that has been lack- 
ing throughout so much of our past work in bookkeeping, 
especially so when the pupil cannot see the purpose of 
his work. 

As stated above, the immediate interest of the pupil 
must be recalled. But what does this young person 
know about various fields of business activity and their 
demands? Is he familiar with the work that must be 
done in clerical positions? Has he been led to believe 
that clerical work is too difficult for him to learn? It be- 
comes a duty, then, to inform him and to point out the 
various needs for clerical training in the businesses in 
the immediate community where his interest is. 

In order to catch the pupil’s attention, it must be 
pointed out that everyone should keep records. The gov- 
ernment in its tax policies makes it necessary to keep 
records. Social security, unemployment insurance, hos- 
pitalization deductions, and other various deductions 
with which the pupil is somewhat familiar require an 
accurate and complete record in order to protect the 
interests of everyone concerned. 

Most young people are familiar with the pay envelope 
and check for wages that show the various deductions. 
As a rule, they do not see the reason for this whole plan 
of deductions, but they submit. It is here that the real 
service to the pupils begins by showing them why these 
deductions are made, and their importance. A great deal 
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of emphasis on the implication of these deductions can 
be a very useful and worthwhile contribution to making 
the pupils better citizens. They must be made to feel 
their importance in the social scheme of things. They 
must be made to realize that they are a part of a vast 
army of workers who can insure one another against the 
inevitable need for community and national protection. 
The teacher must give a feeling of importance and real- 
ity to this work. A co-operative class makes for a suc- 
eessful class. 


Why Accurate Records Are Necessary 


From this background of records about business and 
social responsibility, the pupil is directed into another 
phase of his life endeavor, and more immediately into 
his own need. The importance of preparing a budget 
has direct appeal, and the judgment that enters into the 
preparation of this budget lends interest to the project. 
Many pupils have learned to budget their own income 
and expense. This effort furnishes a good opportunity 
to begin the work. How many times pupils are heard to 
remark that after they have received their allowance cn 
Monday morning, it is gone by Wednesday or Thursday. 
How important it is to teach the pupil self-denial and its 
character building implications! At the same time, the 
importance of record keeping is being taught by a very 
different approach than that arrived at through the 
former bookkeeping approach. 

After the pupil has been assisted in preparing his own 
budget with a feeling of accomplishment, he is, at this 
point, ready to begin to plan the budget for the family. 
Not every pupil knows or wishes to tell his family in- 
come; but an average family that is fairly common to 
the community can be evolved and will prove interesting 
and useful to the class. There are so many sources of 
information that give the percentage of expenditures for 
the needs of various family incomes that the pupil can 
readily secure them, or the teacher, for convenience, can 
provide him with this information. Discussion will pro- 
vide opportunity to develop needs for various expendi- 
tures and their proper proportion in relation to income. 
The importance of following a budget is a lesson that 
should be well taught. From these two phases of the 
pupil’s life history, we can readily carry over the idea 
of preparing a budget for the businessman. 

While the pupil is not very familiar with the budget 
set-up and costs that are necessary in maintaining a 
business, he can be taught to realize that any successful 
business must have a background of records to prepare 
this budget intelligently, and that these budgets must 
depend upon accurate records. The pupil must see that 
business, in order to be successful, must live within its 
income. It must be made clear to the pupil that people 
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are dependent upon the success or failure of the business 
in which they are employed. Their income, their social 
activities, their standard of living depend upon the suc- 
cess or failure of maintaining continuous employment. 
The pupil must be taught that it is a duty to keep rec- 
ords as a background for business success, and must ap- 
preciate his responsibility in making the business con- 
tinue to be successful both for himself and his employer. 
The pupil must be taught that the community depends 
upon successful management and that a part of this 
management depends upon records. 

From the beginning of this work, effort must be made 
to have the pupil write neatly and figure accurately. 
The arithmetical phase of the work must be within the 
complete comprehension of the pupil. The ability to add 
correctly must first be mastered, for it is upon this fun- 
damental that the success of all other arithmetical proc- 
esses depends. The reading of numbers correctly or the 
ability to carry them correctly in his mind may consti- 
tute the first problem at hand. At any rate, simple as 
the work is, it must be correct from the beginning ; noth- 
ing less should be accepted. It is here that the most 
essential principle of all record keeping is taught. 

It is interesting to observe that many pupils have re- 
mained in school to complete their work in record keep- 
ing instead of dropping out dissatisfied, as formerly. 
More pupils, for this reason, have been given a future. 


Who Should Study Record Keeping 


One of the most difficult problems involved is to guide 
pupils into their proper course; that is, the clerical, the 
general business or the secretarial course. This screening 
process must be done fairly early in the educational pro- 
gram. Some of the common tésts applied are to deter- 
mine what the pupils have accomplished in the seventh 
or eighth grade arithmetic, their ability in English, their 
1.Q., and general capabilities; and to a great extent, the 
wishes of the parents. The latter is always a difficult 
thing with which to reckon, since the parents wish their 
children to take the same subjects the neighbors’ chil- 
dren take or to follow someone else who has been very 
successful in some particular field. It is difficult to con- 
vince both the pupil and the parent in many cases that 
a certain course of study should be pursued. 

After trial, error, and failure, sonieone along the line 
becomes convinced that the pupil may be in the wrong 
course, and becomes willing to change him to some other 
course that is better adapted to his ability. If the Guid- 
ance Department, in conjunction with the teacher, can 
place the pupil where he belongs, it becomes a very 
happy situation for all concerned. If he is not properly 
placed, the pupil will either change his course or drop 
out of school. It is this latter condition that should be 
prevented. Sometimes the pupil insists upon continuing 
bookkeeping when he is not qualified for this work. It 
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has been found that if these pupils are transferred from 
bookkeeping to record keeping, when failure is apparent 
at the end of the first marking cycle or at the end of the 
first semester, they continue as satisfied pupils and com- 
plete their work. It would have been much better if the 
pupil had been placed in the proper course in the begin- 
ning where he could have accomplished the maximum 
with satisfaction, but this situation is not always pos- 
sible. It becomes the duty, therefore, of advisers to 
place the pupil as early as possible where he accom- 
plishes his work most satisfactorily and where he learns 
a skill that is marketable. 


What to Teach in Record Keeping 


Many of the younger pupils find work to do in the 
local service businesses. Some of them take care of mer- 
chandise stock. It is in this work that the importance of 
a correct inventory must be stressed. Familiarity with 
requisitions, supply records, code numbers, and the like 
must be developed. Here again the importance of ac- 
curacy must be emphasized. Problems of this type 
should be taught with reference to the industry in the 
community, for it is here that the pupil becomes in- 
terested. 

Another type of position that is likely to command 
the interest of the young pupil is that of doing miscel- 
laneous work required around an office, whether it is that 
of a doctor, a dentist, a real estate office, an auto acces- 
sory office, a garage or some other business. There is 
always a need for someone to make a record of appoint- 
ments. These appointments require care as to use of the 
telephone, time of appointments, persons concerned, and 
other relevant matters. In these informal records, the 
pupil learns the requirements and customs of business. 
He likes to record these facts as well as to discuss the 
reasons for doing so. It orients his work at the begin- 
ning of the course to the demands of business and makes 
the work more interesting. 

Another very common job experience is that of a 
cashier. Accuracy and care in the handling of money 
are the important things to stress. The ability to make 
change correctly and to be competent in the handling of 
money is a part of the education that everyone should 
receive. Valuable practice along this line may be had by 
keeping a record of the change given to customers. Here 
a check is provided for correctness in determining the 
number of pieces of change and in finding the totals. 

A great deal of useful business procedure ean be 
taught to the pupil in the study of banking facilities. 
Many pupils have savings accounts. From this approach 
the pupil can be taught how to open a bank account, 
how to complete forms for his signature, how to make 
out a deposit slip correctly, and how to write a check. 
Through the experience the pupil has had in his school 
banking or in other banking, the meaning and the im- 
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portance of thrift for physical, mental, and moral wel- 
fare can furnish the background for this very important 
topic. Give the pupil the feeling of importance and re- 
ality connected with his banking activity, and you have 
an interested pupil. 

The preparation of payroll records that include time 
eards, time and overtime, hourly rates, withholding 
taxes, and other deductions provides an interesting and 
useful project for all pupils. This subject is of imme- 
diate interest since the pupils have heard, realized, and 
read about the facts contained in these records. Much 
discussion can be provided from their background 
knowledge concerning local labor practices, health pro- 
tection, tax purposes, unemployment insurance, social 
security, welfare drives, and the like. This gives a sense 
of realfty to the effort that is required to prepare val- 
uable, useful, and necessary records. There is always an 
added touch of importance to the work when current 
official government tax schedule rates and deductiohs 
are furnished to each pupil when this work is presented. 
The arithmetic work connected with these payroll rec- 
ords furnishes a real incentive to the student for doing 
his work correctly. The internal check provided in this 
work makes for accuracy. The currency break-up is an- 
other practical operation requiring both accuracy and 
discussion. The preparing of the payroll check and ecur- 
rency requisition slip gives additional practical applica- 
tion. Preparing the employees’ envelopes showing pay, 
with deductions, adds to making finality of his work. 
Many pupils in the clerical, general business, and secre- 
tarial courses secure positions in this type of work either 
during their school term or upon graduation. 

Most pupils like to belong to clubs and organizations. 
They are usually interested in paying dues to maintain 
their status. They are encouraged in school life to belong 
to clubs and organizations as a part of their extra-cur- 
ricular training. The election of officers is an interesting 
part of the program. The keeping of accurate records in 
connection with these clubs needs to be taught. Class 
dues become a record of major importance, since in many 
cases a considerable amount of money is involved. This 
background of interest can be readily utilized to teach 
the use of a cash book and ledger accounts without em- 
phasis on debiting and crediting. It provides the back- 
ground for neatness, accuracy, and accountability. From 
here on, it is an easy step to carry the same idea over 
into the small business in the’ community where business 
is done both for cash and on account. 

When the various papers supporting business contracts 
are understood, and the need for making records about 


them is appreciated, it is easy to teach that books of rec- 
ord should be kept. The formal approach of debiting 
and crediting need not be emphasized. The cash receipts 
journal, the cash payments journal, the purchases jour- 
nal, the sales journal, and a general journal may all be 
presented at once without the necessity of first present- 
ing the formal general journal, as is done in many teach- 
ing presentations. These books are easy to present and 
easily understood and are the books of business usage. 
It is also easy to teach the special column cash book as 
well as the special column purchase or sales books when 
the pupil understands the time-saving factor of these 
records. Posting of these books to a general ledger and 
taking a trial balance of results present little difficulty. 
Beyond this step, the accountant takes over. It is not 
within the compass of record keeping to make analytical 


~ reports beyond the arithmetical phase of this work. 


Result of Useful Clerical Training 


What has been the result over the past 12 years 
through recognition of the ability and interest of the 
pupil? The statement was made at the beginning that 
22 per cent of the first-year pupils failed bookkeeping 
before the need for a simpler and more interesting rec- 
ord-keeping course was recognized. As a result of guid- 
ance work, only 12 or 13 per cent of our first-year book- 
keeping pupils fail, and 12 to 15 per cent of our record- 
keeping pupils fail. This is a saving of 7 to 10 per cent 
each year over the earlier method of organization. 

As a result of the recognition of the various interests 
and abilities of the pupils, a more contented, co-opera- 
tive interest, and an efficient group of pupils pursuing 
their work have been achieved. It has been found that 
pupils have become interested in bookkeeping later on 
because of their ability to do record keeping. In some 
communities the practice of teaching record keeping be- 
fore bookkeeping has been found very satisfactory. 
Thereby the pupil has been brought to a realization of 
the importance of keeping records in a systematic man- 
ner, and his study of bookkeeping has been approached 
from this point of view. Aside from the fact that failures 
have decreased considerably, the teacher is also more 
satisfied with the result of his teaching. However, meet- 
ing the needs of the pupil is the major purpose for 
which the school exists. Whatever experience or success 
the pupil achieves in business, he will always be required 
to keep systematic records. The field of study he has 
pursued in record keeping will. serve him well in what- 
ever position he may be placed. 


“Useful business procedure can be taught to the pupil in the study of banking facilities.” 
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Graphing Deferred Charges and Credits 


By BROTHER C. LEO 
LaSalle Academy 
Providence, Rhode Island 


CoNTRIBUTOR’S NoTE: Secondary school bookkeeping pupils in- 
variably experience difficulty in recording the journal entries for 
deferred items. ‘‘Are reversing entries always necessary,’’ they 
will ask, ‘‘and if not, why?’’ The graph in this article was pre- 
pared to help pupils obtain a clearer understanding of these items. 


In the graph here presented (Deferred Credits under 
the Cash-basis Method), the student is given an over-all 
view of the various journal entries in the business cycle. 
He visualizes their logical sequence. He is informed as 
to their function and need. A clearer understanding of 
the part is more often obtained when it is viewed in its 
relation with the whole. It is wise, then, in the treatment 
of reversing entries, to correlate them with the other 
entries of the business cycle. 


Accrual Basis 


The handling of deferred items, under the accrual- 
basis method, should present little difficulty to the av- 
erage student. Since all deferred items are kept in the 
asset and liability sections of-the ledger during the en- 
tire fiscal period, one readily conceives them as perma- 
nent assets and liabilities. That part of the item which 
loses its identity should be removed later on, by the ad- 
justing entry, to the proprietorship section of the ledger 
where it rightfully belongs. But the adjusted account 
itself, since it retains that permanency of asset or lia- 
bility, must be retained or kept in the same section of 
the ledger as heretofore. Consequently, no reversing en- 
tries are ever necessary under the accrual-basis method. 


Cash Basis 


When the books are kept on the cash-basis method, 
however, all deferred charges are recorded through cur- 
rent journal entries in the proprietorship section. The 
asset element does not appear, then, in its natural place 
(asset section) in the ledger. At the end of the fiscal 
period the expense account (entirely asset when first re- 
corded) is partly asset and partly expense. 

Since the asset section of the ledger is the asset section 
of the balance sheet, anything not recorded in the for- 
mer cannot be embodied in the latter. While the finan- 
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is worth, more than a thousand words. 


cial statements are being prepared, each element (asset, 
liability, and proprietorship) ought to be in its own 
proper section of the ledger, regardless of where it had 
been carried during the fiscal period. The function of 
tHe adjusting entry here is to eliminate from each ex- 
pense account any element foreign to it and to transfer 
the latter to its natural place in the ledger. 

This transfer of a deferred charge from the propietor- 
ship to the asset section is, however, but temporary. It 
is viewed as a temporary asset only while the books are 
being closed and the financial statements prepared. From 
a study of the graph, the pupil notes that the asset had 
been carried in the proprietorship section during the 
entire current fiscal period, save for the short time noted 
above. He logically concludes that it should be in the 
proprietorship section again during all of the coming 
fiscal period. To keep these assets in the asset section 
during the succeeding fiscal period would be to turn 
from a cash-basis to the accrual-basis method of keeping 
the books. Reasoning in this manner, he perceives the 
necessity for the reversing entry. He understands why 
it ought to be made. 

Also, under the cash-basis method all deferred credits 
were recorded originally in the proprietorship section. 
This element, then, does not appear in its regular place 
(liability section) in the ledger. It usually diminishes 
during the period. Eventually, the deferred credit is 
partly liability and partly proprietorship. 


Adjustments 


Through an adjusting entry, the liability element in 
the income account is transferred to the liability section. 
It must be located there if it is to be embodied in the 
balance sheet. All equities of the creditors must be re- 
moved from the proprietorship section before the equi- 
ties of the owner are transferred to a permanent pro- 
prietorship account. Any negligence or oversight in the 
matter would only result in confusing or mixing the 
claims of the creditors and the owner in the balance 
sheet. A readjustment of these equities or claims is the 
prime function of the adjusting entry. 
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“A clearer understanding of the part is obtained from its relation to the whole.” 


But this transfer of a deferred credit from the pro- 
prietorship to the liability section is only temporary 
under the cash-basis method. It removes from the pro- 
prietorship section that part of the income which is for- 
eign to it—the part not really proprietorship at all. We 
defer placing part of the income on the books as per- 
manent proprietorship because it still possesses the na- 
ture of equity of the creditor. But this deferred credit is 
considered only a temporary liability. In studying the 
graph, the pupil notes that this liability had been car- 
ried in the proprietorship section during the entire 
fiscal period. He reasons, then, that it should be located 
there again during the ensuing fiscal period. He per- 
ceives that keeping the deferred credit in the liability 
section during the succeeding fiscal period would be to 
turn from the cash-basis method to the acerual-basis 
method of keeping the books. In short, he knows why 
the reversing entry ought to be made. 


Reversals 


Under the cash-basis method of handling deferred 
items, adjusting entries are always followed by reversing 
entries. Under the accrual-basis method, reversing en- 
tries are never necessary for deferred items. 


Graphic Teaching 


With the hope of clarifying and simplifying the study 
of deferred items the accompanying graph was prepared. 
And since there is a close correlation between the ac- 
counts in the ledger on the one hand, and the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss statement on the other, the 
graph is divided into three vertical sections. Reading 
from left to right they are: the balance sheet, the ledger, 
and the profit and loss statement. There are, likewise, 
three horizontal sections. Reading from top to bottom 
they are: assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 

Assets, liabilities, and proprietorship are differentiated 
from one another by significant identifying symbols or 
markings. The pupil, if he desires, may use a color 
scheme superimposed upon these symbols with gratifying 
results. This will enable him to visualize better the com- 
ponent parts that enter into the different sections of the 
graphs. It will be valuable also in the consideration of 
mixed accounts where different elements are found in 
the same account. 

The ledger section of the graph has four vertical col- 
umns for the following purposes: [1] the current jour- 
nal entry, [2] the adjusting entry, [3] the closing en- 
tries, and [4] the reversing entries, when necessary. 

Although there is a correlation between the ledger ac- 
counts and the balance sheet, there is not always an 
idehtity existing between these two in the graph. And 
this lack of identity holds good also for the ledger be- 
fore the adjustments have been made. For example, 
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there is no true identity between the unadjusted asset 
section of the ledger and the balance sheet that is to be. 
But the necessity of this identity at the time the finan- 


cial statements are being prepared explains the why for 


the adjusting entries made at the end of the fiscal period. 

When the deferred items are first recorded by the cur- 
rent journal entry, they are shown with the distinctive 
marking or symbol of asset or liability, regardless of 
the method of handling, be it the cash or the accrual- 
basis method. If the deferred item be recorded in the 
proprietorship section (cash-basis method) it would 
have, nevertheless, the symbol of either asset or liability. 
For example, the vertical rulings in the accompanying 
graph represent liabilities. Of course, when and if it 
loses its identity of asset or liability the symbol or mark- 
ing must be changed, in whole or in part, to that of pro- 
prietorship. From a study of the graph the pupil should 
be able to grasp more quickly the basic principle that 
when there is a change in the proprietorship, this change 
is effected only by changes in assets and liabilities. 

The area of the rectangular figure is indicative of the 
value of the item. Any blank figure on the graph repre- 
sents a debit or a credit amount that has been removed 
from the account. Consecutive journal entries in the 


Deferred Credits (Cash Basis Method) 
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Data for adjusting entry: Prepaid Tuition at end of fiscal period, $600 
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“A clearer understanding of the part is obtained from its relation to the whole.” 


ledger section of the graph are marked, A-A, B-B, C-C, 
and so on, and are inserted as debits and credits under 
the accounts affected. 

The first column in the ledger section embraces the en- 
tire fiscal period. The second and third columns em- 
brace only that brief interval of time during which the 
accounts are being adjusted and closed. In the fourth 
column (which represents a new fiscal period) the de- 
ferred charges and deferred credits will be found in that 


section of the ledger where they are usually carried—in 
the proprietorship section under the cash-basis method, 
and in the asset and liability sections under the accrual- 
basis method. 

Graphs similar to the one here may be prepared by a 
resourceful teacher. By using old window shades the 
same graphs may be drawn on a large scale and hung at 
the front of the class. A color scheme here would greatly 
enhance their value. 


Record Keeping in the Secondary School 


“Are the ‘trivial odds and ends’ easily picked up on the job?” 


By SYLVAN W. LAW 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Richmond, Virginia 


ConTRIBUTOR’s Note: Current articles constantly remind us 
that secondary schools should expand their business offerings to 
include more preparation in the clerical fields of office work. Sta- 
tistics indicate that more secondary school graduates are employed 
in the clerical types ef office work than in the traditional areas 
such as stenography and bookkeeeping. Even though this fact is 
widely recognized, secondary schools are continuing to offer courses 
only in stenography and perhaps bookkeeping. Even schools em- 
barking for the first time upon business education strive to estab- 
lish shorthand and typewriting as the basis upon which to build. 
This condition should not continue. 


One of the purposes of this article is to give the 
teacher some idea of what can be done to strengthen the 
business department offering in one particular area of 
clerical work—record keeping. By record keeping is 
meant the preparation of written accounts of business 
operations. But before one can begin to teach record 
keeping he must know what to include. A most reliable 
method of determining the elements which should be in- 
eluded in a purposeful record-keeping training program 
is to examine closely what such workers actually do on 
the job. Their duties and responsibilities may vary 
somewhat from one city to another. However, it is still 
possible to obtain some good ideas based upon the ex- 
perience in one area. The following duties of record 
keepers discussed in this article are based upon the re- 
sults of a survey made in large Roanoke, Virginia, busi- 
ness offices. 


The Duties of Record Keepers 


The first group of items presented were common to all 
or to many of the record keepers whose jobs were ana- 
lyzed. In this survey it was found that record keepers 
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must locate information on records and reports. They 
must be skillful enough at this to scan records and to 
locate needed information without having to read each 
individual word. Pupils must have instruction and prac- 
tice in quickly locating information. In addition, it is 
essential that they be made to feel the urgency of time 
in performing the operation. 

It was also found that record keepers have to proof- 
read records and reports quickly to locate possible errors. 
Businessmen do not insist on perfection, but they do in- 
sist that all errors be located and corrected. To prepare 
pupils for this, teachers should insist that they find their 
own errors in work completed in all classes. 

One of the most frequent duties of record keepers is 
posting information from one place to another. Infor- 
mation posted may range from a two- or three-digit 
number to whole sentences. Much practice is needed to 
become able to acquire and mentally retain information 
until it is transferred to another record. To make sure 
that information has been posted correctly, some work- 
ers use the following procedure. After having posted 
information to a new location, the worker retains a men- 
tal picture of the item just posted and compares it with 
the original to see if his work is correct. 

Record keepers write information by hand on records 
and reports. This is one duty in which many workers 
are engaged almost continually during the entire work- 
ing day. In addition to neat, legible handwriting, this 
operation also requires a great deal of skill of a different 
type: the ability to crowd information into small spaces 
and carefully to follow instructions printed on the forms 
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“Businessmen should expect and pupils should receive education in record keeping.” 


used. Somewhat similar in nature to this duty is type- 
writing information on records and reports. The worker 
must be skillful in crowding typewritten work into small 


spaces, typewriting on printed lines, and making proper 


machine adjustments to afford maximum efficiency. 

In this survey it was discovered that a number of rec- 
ord keepers keep alphabetic files. They must be familiar 
with all the aspects of indexing, filing, and locating in- 
formation alphabetically. Provision should be made in 
school to offer more than acquaintanceship preparation 
in this activity. Of other methods of filing, the numeric 
system was the only one in use to a sufficient degree to 
justify any education in it for the purpose of record 
keeping. This could probably be given profitably in 
conjunction with education in alphabetic filing. 

Record keepers manifold carbon copies of records. 
There are very few operations performed by the record 
keeper which do not require the making of several copies 
at one time; hence, it is especially important that work 
be completed with a high degree of accuracy, at the 
same time allowing little loss of speed. Workers must be 
able to perform the operation with a minimum loss of 
time and yet produce smudge-free copies with all errors 
corrected. 

In conjunction with their regular work it was found 
that record keepers must make and receive telephone 
ealls relating to the records they keep. Preparation for 
proper telephone use may profitably be offered in school. 
This includes not only training in the operation of the 
phone, but also speaking in the correct tone of voice, 
observing proper etiquette, and knowing how to conduct 
a conversation in the shortest possible time. It is also 
important that the pupil thoroughly understand that he 
is representing the firm for which he works, and not 
merely himself, when he handles outside calls. 

Many times a record keeper performs only one op- 
eration in a series and must then pass his work on to 
others to be completed. Therefore, he must know where 
to send records and reports when he has finished with 
them. One way to prepare pupils for this is to conduct 
all classes in an office-like manner and have the pupils 
become familiar with the organizational set-up just as 
they would have to do in actual offices. 

Another important duty of record keepers is the trans- 
ferring of records from one set of files to another. The 
workers need to know not only how to do this but when 
to do it. Education in filing is certainly not complete 
unless pupils have practice in situations requiring the 
transfer of records. 

A substantial number of record keepers in the jobs 
analyzed are required to operate adding-listing machines. 
Both the ten-key and the full-key machines are used 
with about equal frequency. Addition and subtraction 


are, of course, the common operations. However, many ~ 
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workers perform the more complicated operations. 

Since many of the records prepared by them must be 
sent elsewhere, record keepers stuff and seal envelopes. 
Most of the records so handled in the jobs observed were 
of the type that were inserted into window envelopes 
that required no addressing. Much time and effort is 
wasted if the workers do not know how to stuff and seal 
envelopes quickly and neatly. 


Provide Office-like Procedures 


It is necessary that record keepers co-operate with 
fellow workers. Although the same degree of co-opera- 
tion was not essential for all record-keeping jobs ana- 
lyzed, it was found that all workers had to co-operate to 
some extent with fellow employees. Frequent opportuni- 
ties must be offered in business courses to allow groups 
of pupils to work together on projects and assignments 
in order to effect office-like procedure. Record keepers 
must also maintain good relations with their employers 
or immediate supervisors. One of the best ways to pro- 
vide preparation in this respect is to conduct all class- 
rooms as model offices 


The Case for Education in Record Keeping 


After reading the above paragraphs, one may be in- 
clined to comment that these are all simple, trivial odds 
and ends of the record-keeping job which can be picked 
up easily in a few days on the job and that the short 
training period on the job makes the cost of school prep- 
aration in these items unjustifiable. However, there are 
several arguments which more than counter such re- 
marks. Many educators and businessmen express great 
doubt that these ‘‘trivial odds and ends’’ are so easily 
picked up on the job. Pupils of comparatively low ability 
are suited to some types of record-keeping jobs. They 
are the very young people who do need sufficient prep- 
aration in school in order to qualify upon graduation. 
Furthermore, pupils of high ability frequently accept 
elementary types of record-keeping jobs with an eye 
open to possible advancement to more responsible and 
demanding work. These pupils can also benefit by sec- 
ondary school education so that they may perform their 
duties with maximum efficiency and be able to concen- 
trate on working toward possible promotion. 

At the present time, it is undoubtedly true that more 
record keepers are trained while on the job than under 
school direction. However, bearing in mind that clerical 
work, of which record keeping is an integral part, re- 
quires more workers than secretarial and bookkeeping 
work, it is as illogical to allow this situation to continue 
as it would be to say that businessmen should have to 
train their own secretaries, typists, and bookkeepers. 
Therefore, businessmen should expect and _ students 
should receive education in record keeping as long as 
there is a demand for such workers in the school. 
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“The bookkeeping pupils ‘waxed and grew’ in knowledge.” 


A Bookkeeping Textbook Entitled, Main Street 


Pupils should see how Mr. Businessman keeps his records. 


By LORRAINE SCHUELLER 
State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Before school began it had been decided that Main 
Street would be the basic textbook for the bookkeeping 
class. It promised to be an interesting book. A survey 
had shown that during the past several years more and 
more of the graduating seniors had been taking jobs in 


local business places. Through a questionnaire to grad- © 


uates, it was found that the bookkeeping which they had 
done in school was not done in quite the same way that 
Mr. Businessman was doing his. The former pupils 
could, of course, understand the businessman’s transac- 
tions, but his method of recording was very different 
from that which they had learned. As a result, the 
training period required after the graduates were on th 
job consumed several months. 


Business Methods Differ from Those Used in School 

In school the pupils had spent much time journalizing, 
posting, and making out complicated work sheets—all of 
which had been done by hand. When they began work 
on a job, they found that one single sheet with multiple 
columns for entries was being used in many cases to re- 
cord the ordinary business transactions; or the work was 
being done through the use of special journals; or the 
business transactions were being recorded on cards with 
totals being posted to ledger accounts only at stated in- 
tervals. In many cases machines were being used almost 
exclusively. Profit and loss statements were made either 
by Mr. Businessman or by a head accountant. Another 
discovery was that Mr. Businessman’s transactions did 
not run into the hundreds of thousands or millions of 
dollars as had most of the problems which had been 
worked in class; his business, on the other hand, was 
small but very diversified. This being the case, all evi- 
dence seemed conclusively in favor of learning to record 
and solve bookkeeping problems similar to those which 
were the everyday occurrence on Main Street. 

Beginning with an objective discussion of all the busi- 
ness places which lined Main Street, the pupils decided 
to visit as many of them as possible, to see how Mr. Busi- 
nessman was keeping his records. The class grouped it- 
self so that those interested in similar businesses would 
visit as many places of their choice as possible. A mem- 
ber of each group was selected to make an appointment 
for a time when it would be convenient for the group 
to call. 
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To prepare for this excursion, class time and out-of- 
class periods were spent in reading and discussing busi- 
ness records and the recording procedures suggested by 
the various textbooks. In this way, the pupils acquired a 
background of terminology and knowledge so that when 
the businessman showed them examples of his records 
and bookkeeping procedure, they knew something about 
the transactions being explained to them. A corner of 
the school library was set aside by the librarian for ma- 
terials on bookkeeping procedures, As_ bookkeeping 
terms were discovered in reading, they were discussed 
in class and then listed in the class glossary. The group 
listed tentative questions to be asked. Besides discussing 
with the businessman the records which were being kept 
by him, each group decided to ask for samples of book- 
keeping forms that he was using in his business. From 
such a collection of bookkeeping papers they could select 
those which could be duplicated and used in recording 
transactions in solving their class problems. 


Analysis of Typical Transactions 

The class visits as well as the background reading ma- 
terial became the basis for the analysis of transactions 
common to several types of local service businesses. A 
service business was selected first because all transac- 
tions involved only cash. Then business requiring the 
purchase and resale of merchandise were used for basic 
problems as the pupils broadened their recording expe- 
riences. Forms similar to those being used by a local 
business were duplicated and used as the type of record 
which could be kept for that particular business. In all 
eases complete problems were worked involving those 
business transactions within the pupils’ knowledge and 
experience. Thus, the pupils recorded, summarized, and 
posted all information in, as nearly as possible, the same 
routines that were in use in the various business places 
of Main Street. 


Procurement of Supplies and Equipment 
Previous to the year of this Main Street pupil-centered 
class, some planning had been done with the school ad- 
ministration in securing materials to carry on such a 
pupil-experience program. Where evidence could be 
shown of sufficient use of various machines in Main 
Street businesses, it was decided that simliar machines 
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“Main Street was so pleased with the results .. .” 


should be purchased for the pupils’ use in the classroom. 
By having access to these machines at all times, pupils 
were instructed in the correct method of operating 
them. During a class period in which a problem was 
being solved, the class activity resembled an office situa- 
tion in which machines are used for recording transac- 
tions and making calculations. Those business papers 
which are invariably made out by typewriter were type- 
written. This meant, of course, that typewriters had to 
be made available, and the pupils who could typewrite 
made use of their skill. 

The bookkeeping pupils ‘‘ waxed and grew’’ in knowl- 
edge through the pursuit of co-operatively planned 
problems. Related problems arose such as: What serv- 
ices does the bank offer the businessman? How can he 
best use them? A small group was selected to visit the 
bank and talk with the manager. While at the bank, the 
group was shown the various machines being used and 
how they were operated. When the banker came to the 
class shortly afterwards, he described the daily routine 
of his business and told the class about the services which 
were available at the bank. 


Special Record-keeping Operations Seen 


One of the local business places was a small manufac- 
turing concern with several hundred employees. The 
pupils knew that an important part of their activities 
must, therefore, center around keeping time records and 
preparing the payroll. Questions raised by the class in- 
cluded: How are employee time records kept? How are 
these used in preparing the payroll? How is the net 
amount received by the employee determined? It was 
learned that this company handled the payroll entirely 
by machine recording. A visit to the bookkeeping de- 
partment was arranged for the entire class. When the 
class arrived at the office, each member was given a time 
ecard and became a ‘‘temporary employee’’ of the com- 
pany. Each pupil had been assigned to a particular job 
in the factory, and was shown how he officially checked 
in each day by using the company’s time clock. The 
amount of time that each had worked during the past 
week had been previously recorded. The pupil’s cards 
were used as the basis for the demonstration of the 
various machines and the operations they performed. 
When the entire process was completed, each pupil found 
that he had been- presented -with a sample ‘‘paycheck”’ 
for the week. 

In another instance the pupils decided that a problem 
involving income taxes should be worked. After securing 
the necessary tax forms, they invited a local accountant 
to come to the school to discuss income taxes with them. 
Before the accountant’s visit, each pupil had caleulated 
his own personal tax problem using as a basis his hypo- 
thetical earnings at the local plant. When the accountant 
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came to class, he was shown several of the forms which 
had been filled out, and was asked to evaluate the work. 
After this evaluation a question and answer session was 
held with explanations of various tax procedures being 
given by the expert. As the class had just completed a 
problem involving a grocery store business, the essential 
figures were transferred to a tax blank and the tax was 
computed for the grocer’s business, 


Selling the Program to the Community 


In the spring, when the school held its visiting eve- 
ning, the bookkeeping class exhibited numerous com- 
pleted business recording transactions. The exhibit was 
arranged so that the records of similar businesses could 
be shown together. The pupils were grouped so that 
each exhibit had representatives from the class to tell 
about the work which had been done. Invitations were 
sent to the businessmen of Main Street, and those who 
had become interested in the project came to the ex- 
hibition. 

Main Street was so pleased with the results of the 
work that each pupil was invited to spend a day at a 
local business place as first assistant to the bookkeeper. 
When the appointed day came, each pupil, besides seeing 
an entire day’s routine, was given an opportunity ac- 
tually to record some of the transactions. 


SELECTED READINGS ON THE TEACHING 
OF BOOKKEEPING 


From Business EpucaTion Forum (Vols. I-V) 


‘Adapting the Bookkeeping Course to the Community,’’ Armella 
Ladner, Dec ’48, p. 29. 

‘¢ Adjusting and Closing Entries Are Different,’’ E. R. Browning, 
Dee ’49, p. 18. 

‘©All This—and Bookkeeping, Too!’’ Arthur Blake, Jan ’50, p. 
29. 

‘*Bookkeeping and Bookkeeping Machines,’’ James R. Meehan, 
Mar ’48, p. 17. 

**Bookkeeping and Income Taxes,’’ Milton C. Olson, Nov ’47, 

‘*Bookkeeping Experience for the Bookkeeping Teacher,’’ Fred C. 
Archer, Oct ’48, p. 10. 

‘“Bookkeeping in Small Businesses,’’ Stanley C. Robinson, May 
748, p. 13. : 

‘“Bookkeeping in the Core Curriculum,’’ E. C. MeGill, Nov. 749, 
p. 31. 

‘*Bookkeeping in the Small Business,’’ Milton C. Olson, May ’49, 
pe . 

‘*Bookkeeping Teachers—Wake Up!’’ Lillian Hopkins Starkey, 
Dee. 747, p. 37. 

‘*College Accounting Today,’’ J. Everett Royer, Jan 748, p 16. 

‘“Developing Skills in Preparing Classified Financial Statements,’’ 
Marguerite Caldwell, Mar ’50, p. 27. 
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“The use of the machine can no longer be overlooked in any intelligent approach to accounting.” 


Punched Cards Present a Problem 


The understanding of a collator is as basic to an accountant 


By ROBERT L. JENAL* 
Toni Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


What we know as machine or punched card account- 
ing had its beginnings in 1890 when the tabulating ma- 
chine was designed to accumulate data from the census 
of that year. As a result the statistics of that census 
were available in one fourth the time that had been re- 
quired in 1880, thereby insuring the future of punched 
eards in statistical work. Today, of course, we know 
that this was only the first crude application of punched 
eards to the problems presented by record keeping. The 
use of machine accounting is now commonplace for sta- 
tistical work among companies of medium and large 
size, and it has become also the backbone of modern 
accounting systems. The scope of this field is ever widen- 
ing as, more and more, progressive management is com- 
ing to the realization that the effective use of punched 
eards simplifies the problems of cumbersome, detailed 
reports and records. 


It would be natural to assume that this trend toward 
a high degree of mechanization in record keeping and 
document preparation is a result of the recent introduc- 
tion of more efficient and flexible equipment which makes 
it possible to undertake functions which were previously 
impractical. Nothing could be further from the truth; 
except in rare cases, most operations now being con- 
verted to punched ecards could have been handled at a 
saving with equipment that existed fifteen years ago. 
Why then was it not done in the accounting field where 
one is taught to provide the most information, in the 
shortest time, at the least cost? It was not done, and 
still is not being done in some companies because, just 
as the office has not kept pace with the efficiency meas- 
ures taken in the factory; so our educators have not 
recognized that a major change has been made in ac- 
counting methods. Machine accounting is not a ‘‘cure 
all,’’ but it is an accounting tool to be used under proper 
conditions. The use of this tool within good accounting 
practice and control can no longer be overlooked in any 
intelligent approach to accounting. The lack of empha- 
sis on machine acounting in secondary school and college 


*Mr. Jenal is the Machine Accounting Manager of the Toni Company 
and Chairman of the National Executive Committee of the National Ma- 
chine Accountants’ Association. 
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as any elementary accounting rule. 


accounting courses in the past years has deprived man- 
agement of men who are adequately prepared to cope 
with a method of accounting which has become essential. 
This situation means not only that an extensive burden 
of re-education is thrust upon management but that the 
college graduate is bewildered by the fact that the busi- 
ness world is vastly different from what he had been 
taught to expect. Serious as this is now, it is only the 
beginning. Increased governmental requirements and 
controls, a concurrent increase in the complexity of ac- 
counting work, budget and expense control programs, 
and improved production control techniques all point to 
the fact that, like it or not, managements of all sizable 
firms will be forced to adopt the use of punched cards. 
Already there is a scarcity of men well founded in both 
machine accounting and normal accounting practices and 
unless our educational institutions take steps to provide 
the necessary preparation the shortage will become acute. 


Why the Machine 


There is no intention here of detracting from the value 
of what is presently considered to be a well rounded cur- 
riculum in accounting or business administration. It is 
realized that a machine is basically a labor-saving device 
and that operations which are unsatisfactory in princi- 
ple will not be improved by the introduction of a ma- 
chine. But it has reached a point where the machine 
itself is a part of the principle, a part of the control, and 
without a knowledge and understanding of its eapabili- 
ties and limitations, it is impossible to follow a punched 
eard accounting procedure. At the Toni Company bill- 
ings, inventories, accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
and subsidiary ledger are handled completely on 
punched cards. To the accountants the understanding 
of a collator is as basic as any elementary accounting 
rule, and this is not an exceptional case. 


Undoubtedly, there are two sides to this problem. The 
introduction of machines into the classroom would be 
difficult and costly; the training of teachers in a field 
that has no formal educational source would be difficult. 
At least, however, the problems should be recognized 
and some effort should be made toward their solution. 
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Prepare your students for better jobs with Royal Electric 


Day by day more Royal Electrics are being placed in | of the Royal keyboard which gives ideal finger control. 
offices all over the country. 3. It is a fully standard keyboard, too. 
That is one reason why so many schools are offering 


instruction on the superb electric typewriter. 4. “Touch Control” allows the pupil to touch-condi- 
tion the keyboard to her needs. 
But more important—the student who is equipped 
to operate the Royal Electric often secures a better 
position. 


5. “Magic”? Margin encourages the pupil to learn 
proper placement of typed material on the sheet 
through easy, instant margin-setting. 


Consider these Royal Electric advantages in teaching: : , , 
Are you preparing your students for better jobs with 


1. The appeal of typing on the remarkable Royal Royal Electric? 


! 
electric-powered keyboard! Ask your Royal Representative to demonstrate the 


2. The scientifically designed ‘‘Comfort Slope’”’ feature Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


STANDARD - PORTABLE - ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. D-4 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


{ i would like my students to see a demonstration 
3 of the new Royal Electric, without obligation 

i 


to me. 


NAME 


“‘Magic”’ and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. ADDRESS 
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are all your students given 


sufficient opportunity to develop 
their desirable working traits? 


Such opportunity can be found in... 


PERSONAL and CLERICAL EFFICIENCY 


BASIC AND ADVANCED COURSE 
by Emma K. Felter 


The popular text set that builds skill in performing general 
clerical duties . . . in spelling, English usage, and arithmetic 

. and cultivates dependable work habits and an employ- 
able personality. 

The Basic Course stresses the duties required in all busi- 
nesses. The Advanced carries training further to equip the 
student with specific knowledge for immediate use in begin- 
ning jobs. 

Teaching is built around a series of carefully motivated 
jobs with sufficient problem and practice material to give a 
working knowledge of every point. 


Write today for your examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division e McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 18... 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 1.2210 Pacific Ave. 
Gio tents 4 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4... 68 Post St. London W.C. 1 51 Russell St. 
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Selected Readings in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 21) 


‘‘Eliminate Copying in Bookkeeping,’’ Archie C. Thomas, Dec ’49, 
p. 27. 

‘¢Equipment and Classroom Layout for Bookkeeping Room,’’ Al- 
bert J. Perelli, Dee ’47, p. 30. 

‘‘Improving the Teaching of Bookkeeping,’’ Julius Robinson, 
Dee p. 33. 

‘<Individualized Accounting Instruction,’’ Kenneth Lean, Dee 749, 
p. 9. 

‘‘Integration of Bookkeeping into the High School,’’ E. C. Me- 
Gill, Feb 750, p. 29. 

‘‘Internship Training for Secretarial Accounting Students,’’ 
Mildred W. Stuart, May ’49, p. 12. 

‘<Ttinerant Bookkeeper,’’ Andrew J. Horn, Oct ’49, p. 31. 

‘‘Keeping the Bookkeeping Course Up-to-Date,’’ Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Apr 748, p. 13. 

‘“<Let’s Change the Emphasis in Bookkeeping,’’ Donald Beattie, 
Apr 749, p. 13. 

‘<Let’s Use Columnar Cash Journals,’’ Floyd Crank, Feb 751, p. 
30. 

‘‘Making Bookkeeping Teaching Methods Worthwhile,’’ M. E. 
Studebaker, Feb ’48, p. 16. 

‘‘Methods in Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ Harry Huffman, 
Dec 50, p. 9. 

‘“Mobilization Requires Efficiency,’’ Galen Stutsman, May ’51, 
p. 32. 

‘<Motivation, the Vitamin M of Bookkeeping Instruction,’’ V. E. 
Breidenbaugh, Nov ’48, p. 10. 

‘“My Students Aren’t Learning,’’ Roswell E. Fairbank, Feb ’49, 
p. 12. 

‘““NBETest in Bookkeeping,’’ Milton C. Olson, Mar 749, p. 14. 

‘“Need for Bookkeeping or the Case of the Unexpected Caller,’’ 
Robert M. Kent, Dee ’50, p. 19. 

‘“New York State Regents’ Examination in Bookkeeping,’’ Ham- 
den L. Forkner, Apr 749, p. 15. 

‘“Objectives in Secondary School Bookkeeping Courses,’’ Ernest 
A. Zelliot, May ’50, p. 27. 

‘“Oceupational Information for Those Interested in Bookkeep- 
ing,’’ Harold F. Cottingham, Mar ’48, p. 16. 

‘<Philosophy for Teaching Bookkeeping,’’ Ronald L. Austin, Dee 
47, p. 39. 

‘“Planned Procedures or Pointless Prattle,’’ Vernon A. Mussel- 
man, Dee ’48, p. 27. 

‘<Projects to Supplement Your Teaching,’’ Dean R. Malsbary, 
Dec 749, p. 14. 

‘«Realistic Bookkeeping,’’ H. G. Enterline, Dee ’47, p. 27. 

‘“Revised Bookkeeping Syllabus,’’ Henry Owen, Jan ’49, p. 12. 

‘*Role of Bookkeeping in Industrial Mobilization,’’ Fred C. 
Archer, Nov ’50, p. 29; Comments by Milton C. Olson, Leonard 
Nadler, Vernon A. Musselman, and Carl Strony, Apr ’51, p. 28. 

‘*Sabre-tooth Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ Hazel A. Flood, 
Dee ’49, p. 7. 

‘“Selecting Bookkeeping and Accounting Textbooks,’’ Robert P. 
Bell, Dee ’48, p. 34. 

‘Selection of Bookkeeping and Accounting Students,’’ Anthony 
E. Conte, Dee ’48, p. 35. 

‘‘Simplifying Beginning Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ Alfred 
W. Flowers, Dec 749, p. 11. 

‘«Simplifying the Language of Bookkeeping,’’ Henry Owen, Apr 
750, p. 29. 

‘“Some Effects on Accounting Instruction,-Mobilization,’’ Eliza- 
beth M. Lewis, Mar ’51, p. 30. 

‘*Starting the Beginner in Bookkeeping,’’ Earl Clevenger. Oct 
"47, p. 9. 

‘*Suggested Bookkeeping and Accounting Systems for Secondary 
Schools,’’? Alpha Spitzer, Dee ’50, p. 30. 

‘*Teaching Adjusting and Closing Entries,’’ Ples C. Masten, Dec 
749, p. 20. 

‘*Teaching Adjusting Entries,’’ Paul S. Mills, Dee °47, p. 35. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five-hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 


DON’T CRAMP THEIR STYLE! 


Contributed by Edwin R. Bowman, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, New York 


Did you ever tell your shorthand pupils that small 
and compact notes would enable them to write faster? 
Many teachers have emphasized the point and convinced 
their pupils that this is true. Some classroom instruc- 
tors have gone so far as to have their pupils draw ver- 
tical lines down their notebook pages dividing them into 
four columns, instead of the usual two. This, it was be- 
lieved, would enable them to write the smallest notes 
possible—and thereby attain the highest speed. But the 
experts have discovered that this theory of acquiring 
speed through writing small and compact notes is un- 
sound, and has led to the paradoxical fact that many 
shorthand students would write faster if their teachers 
would only permit them to do so. 


One expert writer of shorthand completely disregards 
the vertical line of the notebook page and writes on the 
alternate lines; he has averaged about thirty-five out- 
lines to the page. It has been found that freedom of 
motion is an exceedingly important factor in speed and 
that the size of the outline is relatively unimportant; in 
fact, it is usually found that the size of a writer’s out- 
lines becomes larger as he increases his speed. 


The only instruction that needs to be given to the 
young writer is, ‘‘Get into a comfortable position, relax 
both physically and mentally, and then write.’’ The 
teacher should not tell the pupil how to hold his pen, or 
show him precisely how to place his notebook for a ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ writing position, or indicate to him how to turn 
the pages. The pupil will work those details out in a 
manner most convenient for himself if the teacher will 
let him alone. 


It is unnecessary to show students how to turn the 
notebook pages unless the instructor discovers that a pu- 
pil has difficulty and constantly loses words at the turn 
of the page. If it appears that he needs held, the teacher 
should make suggestions and, in most instances, the pu- 
pil will find a satisfactory solution to his problem. 
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Although many classes include a number of left- 
handed writers, this should present no problem. Special 
instructions to the left-handed pupil are seldom neces- 
sary; he should never be treated as being different from 
the other pupils. Usually he will be able to adapt the 
instruction to his own way of writing. For example, one 
left-handed pupil deviated by writing in column two 
first, then in column one. Writing in this fashion, she 
found it easier to turn the page with her right hand. 
Another writes on the upper page of the open notebook 
—thus avoiding contact with the spiral binding. She 
uses a hand position that is common among left-handed 
writers; that is, the pen is held with its point toward 
the writer’s body instead of away from it. 


Some penmanship practice during the first year of a 
pupil’s study of shorthand is desirable, although per- 
haps two or three minutes a day would be sufficient. The 
emphasis in the advanced classes is shifted to the writing 
of easy-to-read shorthand notes. If a few of the pupils 
intend to become teachers of shorthand, the instructor of 
the class might point out to them the necessity for learn- 
ing to write artistic outlines. Far too much valuable 
time is spent on formal penmanship practice. But in 
the advanced stages of his work, what differences does it 
make if a 100-word-a-minute stenographer writes, in one 
of the shorthand systems, the phrase ‘‘we have’’ with 
the circle on the line of writing instead of the base of the 
‘vy’? on the line? There is no need to correct such things 
on the part of a pupil who has already incorporated 
them into his writing habits. 


Troublesome Pairs Justify 


There are many other things for which the classroom 
time should be used. For instance, many writers, in 
transcribing, confuse ‘‘as’’ with ‘‘if,’’ ‘‘in the’’ with 
‘*at the,’’ ‘‘vour’’ with ‘‘this.’’ These troublesome pairs 
would surely justify extra instructional time and prac- 
tice in the classroom. Shorthand is a means to an end 
for most of the pupils. As Leslie and Zoubek! put it, 


1Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Shorthand Manual Sim- 
plified, Teacher’s Handbook, New York, The Gregg Publishing Company, 


.1949, p. 90. 
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TYPEWRITING 


RELAXATION IN TYPEWRITING CLASSES 


Contributed by Kathleen Flood, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas 


It has become a common belief among teachers of type- 
writing that relaxation must be taught. Relaxation is 
not a separate and distinct part of typewriting skill; it 
does not have to be taught as such but it does have to be 
retained during the various phases of the initial learning 
process and throughout the subsequent period of skill 
development. 

Relaxation is a counterpart of confidence and con- 
trol. If a student feels that he can type at a certain 
rate, he will be relaxed. One of the most serious hin- 
drances to the attainment of a marketable skill in type- 
writing is the constant admonition to relax. It is more 
fruitful to teach relaxation along with the other correct 
techniques of typewriting by means of the excellent 
typewriting films now available and by teacher demon- 
stration than to overemphasize the relaxed method of 
striking the keys. 

At North Texas State College, the following expe- 
dients to keep students from becoming ‘‘unrelaxed’’ in 
typewriting classes have been used effectively : 

1. A Daily Warm-up Period. During the first class 
period the foundation of this type of drill is introduced. 
Elementary at first, it becomes more advanced as more 
things are learned. The drill is typewritten at the be- 
ginning of each class period. The papers are collected 
and graded at frequent intervals during the term. 

On the second day of the, course the warm-up might 
appear as follows: 

a;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sidkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksl 
a;sldkfjghfjdksia ; 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksl 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla; 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksl 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj 
frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj 
frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj ded jhj fgf frf juj 

On the seventh day of the course the warm-up might 

appear thus: 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksl 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksl 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksla ;sldkfjghfjdksl 
a;sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
frfvf jujmj dedxd kik swszs lol.] aga ;p; frfvf jujmj 
dedxd kik swszs 
frfvf jujmj dedxd kik swszs lol.l aqa ;p; frfvf jujmj 
dedxd kik swszs 
frfvf jujmj dedxd kik swszs lol.l aqa ;p; frfvf jujmj 
dedxd kik swszs 
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After the completion of the keyboard the warm-up 
might appear thus: 
a;sldkfjghfjksla; sldkfjghfjdksla; sldkfjghfjdksla; 
sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
a;sldkfjghfjksla; sldkfjghfjdksla; sldkfjghfjdksla; 
sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
a;sldkfjghfjksla; sldkfjghfjdksla; sldkfjghfjdksla; 
sldkfjghfjdksla ; 
fr4rfvf ju7ujmj de3eded ki8ik,k sw2wsxs lo9ol.1 aqaza ;p0p;/; 
fgf jhj ftf hyh fbf j6j ;¢; 544; 5-5 
fr4rfvf ju7ujmj de3eded ki8ik,k sw2wsxs 1o9ol.1 aqaza ;p0p;/; 
fgf jhj ftf hyh fbf j6j ;¢; 544; 5-5 
fr4rfvf ju7ujmj de3eded ki8ik,k sw2wsxs lo9ol.1 aqaza ;p0p;/; 
fgf jhj ftf hyh fbf j6j ;¢; 3%; ;-; 
The remainder of the drill, in the form of three copies 
of a sentence, emphasizes the letter to be chosen for the 
day. If the drills on letters a, b, c, and d, for example, 
had been done on previous days, then three copies of the 
sentence for e would be typed on this day. 

It has been found that when students have a few min- 
utes of this warm-up procedure it does away with the 
tension that is present at the beginning of the class 
period. When each student enters the classroom, he goes 
immediately to his place, and sets quietly to work. There 
is no hustle and bustle in an effort to complete the home- 
work assignment. Each student has a numbered shelf 
into which he has put his assigned homework as he en- 
tered the room. The papers are removed from these 
shelves in alphabetical order and this procedure expe- 
dites the recording and checking of the papers. 

2. Rhythm Records. These recordings are excellent 
for producing relaxed typewriting. The teacher must be 
cautious not to overdo this phase of teaching, but it is 
an excellent motivating device. One record during any 
one class period is usually sufficient, and many times 
the warm-up drill is typewritten to the music. 

3. Demonstration Film. It is difficult to be tense while 
participating in one of the screen sequences demon- 
strated by an expert typist. Here again, the student 
must be confident of what he can do, The drills should 
be practiced individually before the sequence is projected 
so that the student will know what to expect from the 
demonstrator. 

4. Perfect Copies. Why should the beginner be ex- 
pected to type perfectly when the experienced secretary 
is allowed to correct his errors? This requirement is one 
of the surest causes of high tension. 

5. Talking about End-of-Course Standards of Promo- 
tion. If the teacher reminds the student daily that he 
must type at a certain speed two months hence, he may 
expect an unnecessary amount of tension in his classes. 
When students inquire what is to be expected of them, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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JUST HOW DO BANKS HANDLE LOAN 
AND INTEREST TRANSACTIONS? 


Contributed by John A. Dettmann, Assistant Professor of 
Business and Economics, University of Minnesota, Du- 
luth Branch, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Shortly after completing the unit on Notes and In- 
terest in my beginning accounting class, one of the stu- 
dents reported that the banks in town didn’t handle 
notes and discounts as we had handled these items in 
class. This justifiable accusation prompted me to in- 
vestigate the local situation. I interviewed bank officials 
in each of the nine Duluth banks and asked them specifi- 
cally how their banks made loans and recorded transac- 
tions for ordinary business loans, interest-bearing notes 
discounted prior to maturity, bonds—including amortiza- 
tion of premium, installment loans, and savings deposits. 
Portions of the information obtained indicate typical 
procedures you will probably find in your own communi- 
ties. 


Ordinary Business Loans 


To determine how banks loaned money on a maker’s 
note, the following question was asked, ‘‘ What are the 
alternatives open to the maker of a $1000, 90-day note 
with interest at 6% in borrowing money from your 
bank?’’ Responses were often qualified according to col- 
lateral offered, the credit rating of the borrower, and 
the size of the loan. Generally each bank offered several 
alternatives to the customer borrower. 

The preferred alternative used by seven of the nine 
banks offered the borrower the face value, $1000, with 
interest to be paid at maturity. The entry to record the 
loan is what you would expect, but it is expressed in 
account titles typical of the banking business: 


Loans $1000 
Cash, Demand Deposits, or 
Cashier Checks $1000 
A daily accrual of interest on such loans was made 
by five banks. These banks use a subsidiary ledger ecard 
system of maintaining running balances of outstanding 
loans at the different rates of interest. The interest for 
each day is calculated on the cumulative balance of each 
eard using the appropriate rate for that card. The daily 
accrual entry which would include 16 2/3¢ for our as- 
sumed loan is: 
Interest Earned but not 
Collected XXx 
Interest Earned XXX 
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Upon settlement at maturity, the following entry is 
made : 


Cash or Demand Deposits 1015 
Interest Earned but not 
Collected 15 
Loans 1000 


Two banks keeping their records on a cash basis make 
no entry for interest until maturity when they use the 
entry familiar to us— 


Cash or Demand Deposits . 1015 
Interest Earned 15 
Loans 1000 


Two banks require that all loans of the above type be 
discounted — the borrower receives $985 and returns 
$1000 at maturity. If the borrower prefers, these banks 
are very willing to loan $1000 on a note of $1015. Four 
other banks make loans on this basis although they pre- 
fer the first alternative. In recording such a loan, the 
$15 is credited to Interest Collected but not earned or to 
Interest Received, depending upon whether the cash or 
the accrual method is used. 


Discounting of an Interest Bearing Note Receivable 


The responses to the second question were particularly 
interesting—‘‘ What are the alternatives open to a holder 
of a $1000, 90-day note receivable bearing interest at 6% 
which is brought to your bank after 30 days to be dis- 
counted?’’ Typical answers which indicated that this 
procedure is not too prevalent were ‘‘That method is 
practically extinet,’’ ‘‘Very exceptional,’’ ‘‘Seldom 
comes up,’’ and ‘‘Never ran into it.’’ Yet one of the 
larger banks was very familiar with the situation and 
reported that several of its larger customers insisted 
upon the calculation of discount on the maturity value 
of these notes in the way we teach it in the classroom. 
With one exception the other banks indicated that they 
would on oceasion accept such notes as regular loans. 
However they would not caleulate any ‘‘discount’’ on 
the maturity value of the interest-bearing note. Instead 
they either charge interest on the face of the note for 
the time the bank holds the note or they accept the note 
as collateral security for a regular note payable of the 
holder. 


Accounting for Interest on “Savings Deposits” 


Your students may be interested in knowing what 
bookkeeping entries are made in connection with their 
savings accounts. In Duluth the banks compound in- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


CLASSROOM USE OF NON-FILM 
PROJECTORS 


Contributed by Gordon L. Fidler and M. L. Miller, Illi- 


nois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Epiror’s Note: The essential features of several types of pro- 
jectors other than those which project motion pictures and film 
strips are presented this month to encourage further experimention 
with these projectors. Readers of this Service are urged to send 
in the results of their experiments with projectors or with other 
types of modern teaching aids. 


The Opaque Projector 


The opaque projector provides an easy means for pre- 
senting to the class still pictures, illustrations, textbook 
pages, and newspaper clippings. Any material—varying 
in size from 6-by-6 inches to 814-by-11 inches, depending 
upon the type of projector—may be used in this simple- 
to-operate machine since the material may be projected 
directly from the original source rather than from trans- 
parencies, Sizes slightly larger or smaller than the above 
dimensions may be used since it is possible to slide the 
material around within the projector. Light within the 
projector is directed onto the picture or object and the 
light rays are reflected to the screen to form the image, 
thus making available an unlimited amount of material 
which ordinarily could not be used directly in other 
types of projectors. The typewriting instructor, for ex- 
ample, may find many uses for this machine such as pro- 
jecting on the screen the various styles of business let- 
ters, reports, or forms; and projecting specimens of stu- 
dents’ work to point out geod points and faults. The 
shorthand teacher might project outlines directly on the 
screen in presenting new theory, in conducting unison 
or individual reading drills or in reviewing outlines. 
The bookkeeping instructor could project many types of 
business forms on the screen and point to the structural 
parts. 

The greatest disadvantage of the opaque projector is 
that for best results the room must be almost completely 
dark. 


The Overhead Projector 


The overhead projector is another teaching aid which 
offers many possibilities for improvement of instruction. 
When the machine is placed on a table or desk in front 
of the classroom the teacher has unlimited ‘‘blackboard”’ 
space without so much as turning her back to the class 
or losing valuable time erasing the board. 

Transparent 314-by-4-inch slides are usually used with 
the overhead projector. They may be prepared by the 
instructor or by a photographer. There is, however, a 
type of overhead writing projector on which the instrue- 
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tor, through the use of a ceramic pencil and cellophane 
scroll, can write on an 8-by-8-inch transparent surface 
while facing his class and have the image of the writing 
projected above and behind him on the screen or wall. 
When the material is no longer needed, the scroll is 
merely rolled onto the attached roller and a clean space 
is immediately available for use. The scroll may be rolled 
backward as well as forward, thus enabling the teacher 
to turn back to some previously used illustration with 
very little loss of time or effort. When the material is of 
no further use, the scroll may be cleaned by wiping it 
with an ordinary cleansing tissue. 

A good example of the value of the overhead writing 
projector might be found in the bookkeeping or general 
business class where the instructor is presenting one of 
the many business forms such as a check, a note or an 
invoice. The blank form, or a previously prepared trans- 
parency of the form, may be inserted into the machine. 
Then, on the screen, the instructor can fill in the blank 
form, explaining the procedure step by step as he faces 
the class. The room may be light enough for each stu- 
dent to complete the preparation of sample forms in the 
manner shown by the teacher. 

The teacher who uses the overhead writing projector 
will find that for many purposes it is faster, clearer, and 
more dramatic than the blackboard. It permits him to 
talk directly to the class rather than over the shoulder 
as is usually the case when using the chalkboard. A big 
advantage over other types of projectors is that the room 
need not be darkened when the overhead is used. 


The Tachistoscope 


A device which is not new, but which has come into 
extensive use since World War II, is the tachistoscope. 
The Armed Forces found this machine extremely valu- 
able in training service personnel in aircraft and ship 
identification by developing quicker and more accurate 
perception and faster recognition. The tachistoscope, 
which is basically an overhead projector with an attached 
flashmeter, enables the operator to regulate the time of 
exposure on the screen within a range of from 1 second 
to 1/100th of a second. When the flashmeter is detached 
the tachistoscope becomes a conventional overhead pro- 
jector whieh can be used for the projection of the vari- 
ous lantern slides. 

In an experiment with beginning typists conducted at 
the Oregon State College, Fred E. Winger’ used the 


(Continued on page 30) 
1Fred E. Winger, ‘The Determination of the Significance of Tachisto- 
seopic Training in Word Perception as Applied to Beginning Typewriting.” 
The National Business Education Quarterly, 19:25-29, March, 1951. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE CLERICAL 
PRACTICE COURSE 


Contributed by Myrtle L. Grover, Waltham Senior High 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts 


Faced with the problem of designing a course for busi- 
ness pupils who show no adaptability for training in 
stenography or advanced accounting, it was decided to 
capitalize on youth’s normal interest in American busi- 
ness and use a daily newspaper devoted to business as 
a basis for the work in the clerical practice course. 


Newspaper Workshop Routine 


When the daily copy of the Wall Street Journal ar- 
rives, a clerk places it in a folder. These accumulate 
until each pupil has a folder. The details of handling 
a folder include several steps. First, the pupil endorses 
the folder in pencil on the top outside right corner with 
his name. Second, he clips to the left inside corner a 
date strip, which he has torn from the paper with a 
ruler. Third, the pupil puts a paper clip on the right 
side of the folder. This is used to hold remnants of the 
paper that are later placed in it. 

Starting with page 1, each pupil learns the format of 
the sheet. Then, working on the most important articles, 
which are found in columns one and six, he proceeds 
with his colored pencil and ruler to tear out the articles, 
date them, and paste them on their continuations. 

From the beginning each pupil knows that he is not 
just tearing up papers, but is starting on a routine which 
will finally result in textbooks on American industry 
under forty-four classifications. 


Using the Paper for Skill Building 


The articles entitled Business and Finance are kept 
in a'special folder and are used for dictation material in 
shorthand and typewriting classes. These also provide 
material for tabulations, spelling and vocabulary drills, 
and the use of footnotes. This practice helps to prepare 
pupils for the senior thesis. 

The articles entitled World Wide are used for straight- 
copy typewriting and give pupils practice in double 
blacking, italicizing, varying line lengths, and the use 
of asterisks. 


Improving Work Habits 


This whole routine of analyzing and filing sections of 
the paper makes it necessary for pupils to make accu- 
rate figures, since articles are dated and carry an indus- 
trial classification. Articles must be torn out and pasted 
neatly. Supplies must be arranged in order and be placed 
on the work space efficiently. 
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Classifying Articles 


Column four of page 1, which carries a chart, is dated 
separately and torn apart. All items saved are later 
classified according to industry title. 

Business Bulletin, Commodity Letter, and Washing- 
ton Wire are dated and torn apart; London Cable is 
discarded ; and Tax Report is dated once in the first unit 
and left whole. It is put in a special folder and sent to 
the senior accounting classes. Review and Outlook are 
dated once in the first unit and left whole. 


Each editorial is dated and separated as are Letters 
to the Editor. Serapbooks are made from Pepper and 
Salt clippings. These are sent to hospitals. 

Material on the sheets entitled Bonds—Investments 
and Commodities—Raw Materials is excellent for tabu- 
lations and for discussions of American business, whether 
treated from the viewpoint of the printer, the typist, the 
advertising copy writer, or the accountant. 


Introduction to the New York Stock Exchange 


Two scrap books of the stripped New York Stock and 
New York Curb Exchange transactions are kept. These 
serve as background for the discussion of business or- 
ganization and what private enterprise has contributed 
to our superior standard of living. All pupils learn to 
read the daily quotations. This provides an opportunity 
to review fundamentals, study interest and dividends, 
costs of doing business, and tax collections. — 

Each pupil is given twenty sheets on which have been 
duplicated all corporations on the New York Stock and 
New York Curb Exchange arranged in alphabetical 
order. These are classified by number and arranged 
alphabetically under forty-four industry headings. 
From these lists the pupils select five companies to be 
used in their senior-year theses. They write to these 
companies for annual reports and other reference ma- 
terial. 

As the class progresses, some pupils are clipping and 
dating articles, some are sorting, some are classifving, 
some are working on the quotation scrapbooks, some 
may be doing sheets of corrective penmanship on figures, 
and others are adding clippings to the senior files. 


Senior Thesis 


The senior thesis is done in the third-year typewriting 
class and is designed to correlate the pupil’s whole sec- 
ondary school training. Many of these are over one 
hundred pages long. These theses help the pupils to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and working in 
some American industry. Besides the financial news- 
paper, the pupils use the Kiplinger Washington Letter, 
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the Henry J. Taylor reprints of weekly broadcasts, and 
miscellaneous trade papers. 

Conferences with graduates reveal their confidence in 
‘‘knowing how to go about a job’’ because of the ex- 
periences they had in working with a business news- 
paper. 

A major task such as this, which is carried on through 
two years’ training, makes all clerical practice class 
jobs purposeful. In addition, such a report provides 
many opportunities for assimilating other training, such 
as English, history, civics, economics, advertising, type- 
writing, office methods, business machines, filing, book- 
keeping, and penmanship. Those who wish to illustrate 
their work develop their artistic ability. 

Every business teacher can use a part of class time to 
emphasize some phase of American business so that 
every pupil can appreciate the part it has had in the 
development of our country. They will then be inspired 
to exert influence to help preserve the economic struc- 
ture which has given the United States the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 

tachistoscope as a flash-card method of presenting train- 
ing in the perception of digits, words, phrases, and 
short sentences. He found that tachistoscopic training 
develops ‘‘more rapid stroking in the very early stages 
of skill development,’’ and that fewer errors were made 
by those participating in the controlled experiment. Ap- 
parently, any of the flash drills which are conducted in 
shorthand classes to accelerate learning may be pre- 
sented effectively by means of this projector. 

The lantern slide projector is another type of equip- 
ment which can be used te good advantage in the class- 
room. The use of a single 314-by-4-inch or 2-by-2-inch 
slide (depending upon the type of projector) can stimu- 
late an entire class period. If the particular transparency 
desired is not available, it can be made rather easily by 
the classroom teacher or students. The ease of preparing 
the slides, along with their versatility and low cost, 
makes them important teaching tools in all phases of 
education. 


FORKNER - OSBORNE - O’BRIEN 


CORRELATED 
Dictation and 
Transcription 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas. Home Office: Boston 


Correlates all transcription processes 
Isolates and thoroughly drills all Eng- 
lish problems 

‘Provides materials on a strictly con- 
trolled basis 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 
begins with simple exercises and advances 
gradually to the diverse problems of the 
business office . . . Uses the simplest words 
until the student has acquired the basic 
skills . . . Concentrates on the first 3000 
words of the Horn Basic Writing Vocabu- 
lary list . . . Systematically introduces 
transcription problems . . . Carefully or- 
ganizes all work for development of speed 
and accuracy .. . States rules with perfect 
clarity and illustrates them with useful ex- 
amples . . . Counts all typing and short- 
hand strokes 


Grecc Epition; Record Sheet; Teacher’s 
Manual 

SIMPLIFIED GREGG EDITION; 
Manual and Key 

PITMAN EDITION 


Teacher’s 
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SELECTED SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
BASIC BUSINESS 


Contributed by Elise Etheredge, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


If you were a ninth grade youngster in a basic busi- 
ness class and about fifteen years old, what mental pic- 
ture would you get from studying the cost of loans, in- 
surance, taxation, and general economic welfare? The 
average youngster has had limited business experience. 
He cannot understand many of the pictures, charts, and 
materials in his textbook. He needs much help in devel- 
oping his understanding of his place in the economic 
scheme of things. 

The alert basic business teacher can collect a treasury 
of free and inexpensive materials that work magic in 
exciting interest in class discussions. Some of these ma- 
terials are listed below. In addition, other suggestions 
are outlined that will enable the pupils to understand 
better the materials that have been assigned for class 
work. 

In studying the questicn of what is business, pupils 
will benefit from listing all of their recent purchases. 
From these lists a few items may be picked out and 
traced back to their original source. In doing this, dis- 
cussion should develop as to the variety of jobs per- 
formed in the growing, manufacturing, and marketing 
processes. By combining this approach with textbook 
materials, many pupils are able to get a clearer concep- 
tion of the business process, 


Money and Banking 


In discussing the problem of money as it applies to 
secondary school pupils, an excellent source book may 
be secured free of charge from the United States Secret 
Service. It is called Know Your Money. In simple, in- 
teresting language and clear illustrations it tells the 
duties of the Secret Service organization, the need for 
and the history of money, the types of denominations, 
and how to recognize real and counterfeit bills. Precau- 
tions in handling Government checks and securities are 
also given. 

Another device for arousing the pupils’ interest in 
money is a display of coins and bills in general usage. 
These should be examined carefully, front and back, 
with a discussion of the types of information printed or 
stamped on them. Many pupils have foreign coins and 
notes brought to them as souvenirs from far places. Pu- 
pils especially enjoy comparing foreign money with 
ours and with the monies of other countries. 
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As pupils study banking, a visit to the local bank will 
provide valuable motivation. On these visits, plans 
should be made to see the money available in those in- 
stitutions, safety deposit vaults, time locks, microfilming, 
and proof machines used in bookkeeping. A visit of this 
type should be supplemented by the use of rental films 
on the subject. An examination of rental film catalogs 
will indicate films of this type that are available. 


Budgeting and Wise Spending 


When pupils study budgeting and wise spending. the 
following practices are suggested: 

Have the pupil keep a daily record of his expendi- 
tures for two weeks or a month. Using this record, 
have him estimate the monthly and weekly expenses 
of his family, the cost of necessities for his family, 
possible savings he could make in expenditures, and 
income he could add. 

Have the pupil study prices, quality, and terms of 

' articles he wants to buy to determine the most 
‘‘thrifty’’ purchase. Teach him to read labels, guar- 
antees, and contents before buying, and to understand 
how to decide what he wants and why it is thrifty to 
make a specific purchase. 

Send pupils to stores to secure and compare cash 
and installment prices. Help them understand how to 
calculate the interest charge on installment payments. 

Send the pupils to money-lending agencies so that 
they may learn something about the types of loans 
made, interest rates, and payment regulations. Have 
them compare costs of loans and also study home 
financing plans. 


Economic Risks 


In discussing sharing economic risks, pupils may be 
given the following assignments: 

Listen te insurance advertisements on the radio to 
learn what the insurance companies are saying about 
the contracts they sell. 

Have the pupils read and bring to class insurance 
advertisements which they find in newspapers and 
magazines. It will be interesting to arrange these on 
a bulletin board and to discuss the display. 

Outside speakers are often willing to explain poli- 
cies of various types. In addition, speakers from gov- 
ernment agencies may be secured to explain the sav- 
ings plans offered by the United States Government. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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VITALIZING YOUR SALESMANSHIP 
COURSE 


Contributed by J. H. Martin, El Camino College, El 
Camino, California 


Today, when competition is the keynote of commerce, 
it is imperative that the employer in retail selling con- 
stantly seek new means of meeting this competition and 
increasing his volume of business. The first major prob- 
lem confronting such an employer is that of securing 
effective salespersons. The demand for trained sales per- 
sonnel is a direct.challenge to the salesmanship teacher 
and offers him a fertile field in which to work. 


Selling Oneself 


Assuming first that the salesmanship teacher has suc- 
cessfully sold himself and his course to the students, and 
that he has a group of untrained boys and girls whom 
he must convert into competent salespersons, his first 
task is to arouse and hold the interest of each student 
throughout the course. In order to inspire an enthusias- 
tic attitude in the students, a teacher must radiate the 
same dynamic personality that he wishes reflected in the 
students. 


Enthusiasm 


Once the fire of enthusiasm has been kindled, the 
teacher must constantly fan the flame by suggesting 
new ideas, new plans for activities, and new projects in 
which the students can participate. It is cooperation 
and participation in many activities that develop the 
personality and capabilities of the students, which is a 
major purpose of the salesmanship course. 

Following are a few devices used by the author in 
arousing interest in salesmanship. 


Young American Salesmanship Day 


One of the most interesting and effective activities 
employed to stimulate enthusiasm in the salesmanship 
course was a project called ‘‘ Young American Salesman- 
ship Day.’’ Sixty-nine selected sales students partici- 
pated in the event. They operated simultaneously two 
stores of a nationally-known chain, located in different 
cities and different states. Every position in the stores, 
from manager to stockroom attendant, was filled by a 
student selected for that particular position. 

The succesesful execution of the project was not ac- 
complished-overnight. Much time and energy had to be 
devoted to planning each detail, weeks before the event 
occurred. Nine boys were selected as an ‘‘executive 
committee’? to aid in the planning, This committee 
selected those whom they wished to act as managers of 
the different stores. The managers then selected their 
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department heads, clerks, and other workers, until all 
positions were filled. Naturally, before such a project 
can be undertaken, the cooperation of the store managers 
must be secured. This necessitates a job of real selling 
by the salesmanship teacher. 


Organization of a Club 


Another important medium used in vitalizing the 
salesmanship course was the organization of a club, 
whose purpose was to supplement the work being done 
in the classroom, and to offer the students another ave- 
nue of self-expression. At club meetings, a guest speaker 
was invited to talk on some topic pertaining to sales- 
manship. The speaker was usually a personnel manager 
or other executive of one of the stores. 


“*Selital”’ 


A third activity was the editing and publishing of a 
class newspaper called the Selital (sell-it-all). The sales- 
manship students performed work on the paper; this in- 
cluded editing, reporting, typewriting, mimeographing, 
and other duties pertaining to newspaper publication. 
A wealth of talent was uncovered and developed through 
this interesting activity, and the students vied with one 
another in supplying original material for publication 
in the Selital. 


Class Library 


A library, with an elected student librarian, was main- 
tained in the classroom. The library contained books, 
pamphlets, displays, and the like, much of which was 
furnished by store managers interested in the work being 
done by the salesmanship students. This material en- 
abled the students to study various phases of the dis- 
tributive process not to be found in textbooks. 


Practical Training 


Introductory training in retail selling is important, 
but it cannot match actual selling experience as a means 
of stimulating interest in the course. 

With this thought in mind, and as a means of offering 
to the students another outlet for self-expression and 
personality development, a project was planned whereby 
each of the 120 students received an opportunity to get 
actual experience in retail selling. ~ 

The managers of many stores in the vicinity were 
consulted, and a plan was presented whereby the stu- 
dents would be permitted a period of practice selling, at 
the training-rate wage. Students proving capable and 
willing were eligible, at the end of this practice period, 
for work at the prevailing minimum wage. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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TEACHING THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 


Contributed by Ruth L. Bradish, Instructor in Business 
English, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Co-operation between school and business should exist 
in some form at every stage of instruction. In the teach- 
ing of the letter of application, the relationship of the 
teacher to the pupil and of the pupil (as an applicant) 
to the businessman is apparent. As competition in vari- 
ous employment areas becomes increasingly keen, there 
is a corresponding increase in the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to assist the pupils to make effective application 
and thus help bridge the gap between school and em- 
ployment. 


Fundamentals Come First 


At the Phoenix Union High School the letter of ap- 
plication is taught in the Business English classes. Since 
Business English is a year subject, most of the pupils’ 
actual writing is done in the second semester. A review 
of fundamentals in grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
composition is taken up in the first semester. Vocabu- 
lary drill is emphasized with particular stress on correct 
business terminology. The study of layout and form, 
design of letter-heads, parts of a business letter, and the 
composition of a few simple letters are additional aspects 
of the first semester’s work. Pupils must master these 
fundamentals before they can write a good application 
letter. 


Discussion Precedes Writing 


The specifie content of the application letter requires 
discussion and study before a pupil is ready to compose 
the letter itself. The preliminary work includes the 
study of help wanted advertisements in the local papers, 
elass discussion of ‘‘Making an Application,’’ examina- 
tion of application forms obtained from local firms, 
preparation of a bulletin board, and rehearsal of the ap- 
plication procedure. 

From the consideration of the want ads in the city’s 
newspapers the pupil gains a partial picture of job op- 
portunities in the community and some knowledge of the 
kinds of information the employer wants concerning the 
applicant. 

During the general class discussion of this matter, 
topics such as correct dress, good posture, neatness, punc- 
tuality, courtesy, alertness, and poise are considered. 
The pupil learns that he will feel more confident and 
more at ease if he has a carefully planned mental outline 
of the pertinent information the employer would be 
‘likely to require. 
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Usually, local business firms are very willing to fur- 
nish sample application forms so that the pupils may 
become familiar with them. To one who has had no pre- 
vious experience with such a form, the correct filling in 
of the lines presents a real problem. Pupils do not clearly 
understand the significance of such items as nationality, 
experience, health, and physical handicaps. 

The pupil is especially confused about experience, 
being under the impression that he should mention only 
experience in the particular field with which the appli- 
cation is concerned, He should realize that any sort of 
work experience increases his value in the employer’s 
eyes. Such jobs as baby-sitting, managing a paper route, 
and mowing lawns give the youthful worker some con- 
ception of employer-employee relationships, the impor- 
tance of punctuality, initiative, and responsibility, as 
well as how to get along with other people. Non-paid 
extra-curricular activities also, such as assisting the at- 
tendance clerk, the librarian, the dean, or the social 
director, may develop qualities which are essential to 
success in the business world. A short skit, with a cast 
that includes an employer, his secretary, and several ap- 
plicants, stimulates lively discussion of the correct and 
incorrect things to do and say during the interview. 


Finally the Letter 


During the final phase of the unit, pupils write sev- 
eral letters and prepare personal data sheets to accom- 
pany them. They begin with letters to imaginary firms 
suggested by exercises in their text books. Next, they 
answer newspaper advertisements. They also write un- 
solicited letters to several local firms. Finally, those who 
wish to make actual application for a job write letters 
to be mailed. Some of the letters have to be revised sev- 
eral times, and each revision is checked in class so that 
the pupil sees possibilities for improvement. 

The joy of teaching is realized when tangible results 
are obtained. Most impressive in the minds of last year’s 
class was the success achieved by one of the seniors) He 
had labored earnestly over an unsolicited application to 
a large firm where he felt that there would be oppor- 
tunity to learn and to advance in a business in which he 
was especially interested. The final revision of his letter 
of application was excellent. It was clear and direct; it 
showed originality and revealed the author’s individual 
personality. The letter was mailed on Monday. Thurs- 
day morning he bounded into the classroom to announce 
that he had a job. The evening before, the firm’s per- 
sonnel manager had interviewed him, stating that he 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States, by 
T. M. Stinnett and W. Earl Armstrong, 
Circular No. 290, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D. C., 1951, 192 
pages, $.70. 

THIS PUBLICATION, prepared jointly by 

the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 

eation and Professional Standards of the 

National Education Association and the 

U. S. Office of Education, makes the first 

effort to bring together in one volume the 

requirements for all school positions. It con- 
tains the first complete published list of 
institutions (numbering 1,217) officially ap- 
proved by the respective states for the edu- 
eation of teachers with the specific programs 
of preparation which each is authorized to 
offer. The volume also contains a chapter 
on ‘‘Current Certification Practices of the 

States.’’ 
Certification requirements are detailed for 

all states, Alaska, District of Columbia, 

Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The manual is 

designed for teacher-education institutions, 

state certification officers, and student 
personnel counseling offices. 


How to File and Index, by Bertha M. Weeks, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1951, 307 
pages, $4.00. 

THIS BOOK is intended for secretaries, 

stenographers, other personnel engaged in 

filing, for those who plan and direct clerical 
operations in offices, and for teachers and 
students of office methods and practice. Its 
objective is to increase filing efficiency by 
showing and explaining how to set up and 
maintain a satisfactory filing system and 
how to perform the various filing operations. 

It explains the fundamental principles which 

are the key to filing problems. Tllustrations 

and examples are given to aid in develop- 
ing filing methods and procedures. 


Directory of Film Evaluations for Teachers 
of Business Subjects,’(Volume III) pre- 
pared by Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and issued by Instructional Ma- 
terials Laboratory, Department of Vo- 
cational Education and Practical Arts, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1951, 
73 pages, $.75. 

THE THIRD volume of this directory con- 

tains evaluations of sixty-six new and eur- 

rent films suitable for use in business classes. 

These evaluations have been prepared to 

guide the business teacher in the effective 

selection and utilization of films in all busi- 
ness courses. They were made by teachers 
who owe no allegiance to any film producing 
company and who are interested primarily 
in the development of the use of worth- 
while films and film-strips as a means of 
enriching the experience of the business stu- 
dent. The evaluations are planned to serve 
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the business teacher with limited budget, 
limited equipment, and limited experience 
with visual aids. They should also be of 
interest to experts in the field of visual 
aids for they represent the point of view of 
the average classroom teacher. 

The films evaluated are classified for use 
in the following subject areas: bookkeeping, 
general business, occupational information, 
office procedures, distributive education, 
typewriting, and miscellaneous. Volume IIT 
is a supplement to Volumes I and II, which 
contained ninety-two and fifty-five evalua- 
tions respectively. Volume II is still avail- 
able from the same source at seventy-five 
cents a copy, but Volume I is temporarily 
out of print. Plans are now underway to 
consolidate the evaluations contained in 
Volumes I and II into a single volume.— 
GEORGE K. Cooper, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Other New Books 


Record Keeping for Everyone, Second Edi- 
tion, by William L. Moore and Howard 
E. Wheland, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1951, 224 pages, $2.00. 


Reference Manual for Stenographers and 
Typists by Ruth E. Gavin and E. Lillian 
Hutchinson, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951, 192 pages, $1.00. 


Clerical Payroll Procedures hy John A. Pen- 
dry, South-Western Publishing Company, 
1951, 133 pages, $1.20. 


New Booklets 


Building for Family Financial Security in 
Home and Family Living, issued by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 1951, 59 pages, 
free. This resource unit is intended to 
present a fund of information that will 
aid teachers in organizing functional pro- 
grams suited to the life adjustment needs 
of their particular students. 


Instructional Leadership in Small Schools, 
issued by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1951, 88 pages, $1.25. 
The pamphlet is designed to help those 
teachers and administrators who are con- 
cerned with improving the quality of in- 
structional leadership in small schools. 


Identifying Educational Needs of Adults 
(eatalog No. FS 5,4:330), U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
D. C., 1951, 64 pages, $.35. Results of a 
study made to discover, evaluate, and 
describe the better practices followed by 
administrators of adult education pro- 
grams in community colleges and local 
school systems as they attempt to find out 
what edueational activities to provide. 
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... the ideas 
which promote better 


education for business 


pass through 
the covers of BUSINESS 


EDUCATION (UBEA) 
FORUM to the teachers 


who will do the job 


Regular membership ($3) in 
the United Business Educa- 
tion Association includes 
subscription to BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM. The 
professional membership 
($6) includes subscriptions 
to BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM and THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. 
Regular members may join 
the four UBEA Divisions by 
becoming professional mem- 
bers of the Association. 
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Basic Business 
(Continued from page 31) 


There are many suggestions for making a study of 
travel more interesting. Among these are the following: 
Collect Kodachrome postal cards that show scenic, 
commercial, and historic locations. Use these as a bul- 
letin board display and follow up the display with 
class discussion. Collect magazines which contain suit- 
able articles about famous vacation spots and keep 
them on a reading table in the classroom. 

Have a souvenir party in class to show and explain 
souvenirs that pupils have collected on the trips they 
have made. Pupils will find it interesting to tell why 
they treasure these souvenirs. 

Have the pupils plan an imaginary vacation trip 
and gather data for it by securing maps, plotting 
itineraries, studying about the places they would 
like to visit, looking up names of hotels and prices in 
a hotel guide, preparing an expense record that might 
be used on the trip, and writing business letters to 
Chambers of Commerce in the areas to be visited. 


Vocational Guidance 


Projects which have been found to be valuable in the 
study of vocational guidance include the following: 

Have pupils choose three vocations’ that interest 
them and gather full information about the education 
requirements, whether the occupation is chiefly man- 
ual or mental in type, working conditions, hours, 
holidays and vacations, opportunities for advance- 
ment, pay, and job locations. 

Have them study information available in books 
and magazines on vocations and trades, and through 
interviewing persons who have been successful in the 
community in particular vocations. 

Have the pupils visit certain businesses in the com- 
munity to see workers on the job and to learn about 
the variety of activities performed in connection with 
these jobs. 

It is recognized that these suggestions are oversimpli- 
fied and leave out much that might be added. However, 
to follow these and similar suggestions will increase in- 
terest in the basic business class. 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 33) 


had been most favorably impressed by the letter. The 
personal interview was equally satisfactory, so the young 
applicant had been asked to report for work the Mon- 
day following his high school graduation. In succeeding 
days, other pupils received replies to their letters asking 
them to call for personal interviews. 

Emphasis on fundamentals, discussion before writing, 
help from business—all of these contribute to the suc- 
cessful teaching of the letter of application and the suc- 
cessful placement of graduates in business. 
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Remington Electri-conomy Type- : 
‘writers are playing an important 
part in today’s business world in 
turning out more work, better work 
in less time and with less effort. . . 
SO essential when the accent is on 
increased individual productivity. 
_ That’s why it’s so important to 
prepare your students for tomor- 
 row’s positions by training them on 
superb Remington Electri-conomy 
- Typewriters today. They'll go for the 
_ fast effortless typing and the hand- 
_ some finished results and you'll en- 
_ joy teaching with an Electri-conomy 
_ because it’s so much faster, easier. 


send for a FREE copy 
Mail coupon below for Free 
folder “Electric Typing vs. 
Manual Typing.” 


Remington. Fland 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


: Remington Rand, Room 2366, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. H 
: 1 Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8300. : 
1 O I would like FREE demonstration of the Electri-conomy. | 
Name. 
I 1 I 
Addr 
City. Zone____State 
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Shorthand 


(Continued from page 25) 


‘‘Shorthand outlines are written only so that they may 
later be read or transcribed correctly.”’ 

There is no trick to the teaching of shorthand. Once a 
pupil has acquired a reasonable knowledge of shorthand 
theory, common-sense procedure will help him to develop 
skill in its use. There are many good techniques used 
by teachers which aid the pupil in his climb up the speed 
ladder, and it really makes little difference which ones 
a teacher uses. But it is important, if the pupil is to ac- 
quire his best speed with the least amount of trcuble, 
that the teacher of shorthand let him be free to write in 
his own natural style. The fewer the restrictions placed 
upon him, the more quickly will be attain his goal. 


Leslie nail Pepe 
Typing Simplified 


A completely new idea in the teaching of typ- 
ing. No nonsense drills (frf), no isolated word 
drills. Typing learners type sentences in the 
first teaching period; all practice is on con- 
nected matter. The simplifications of the learn- 
ing process bring greater speed and accuracy with 
greater opportunity to attain skill in the funda- 
mental office applications of typing in the care- 
fully directed drill provided by TYPING SIM- 
PLIFIED .. . and all this with fewer failures. 


Write immediately for your free copy of the new 
METHODS OF TEACHING TYPING SIM- 
PLIFIED and also for the edition of TYPING 
SIMPLIFIED in which you are _ interested. 


Typing Simplified 


One Year Course Ready Now 
(High School, 160 lessons) 


Two Year Course Ready Now 
(High School, 320 lessons) 


College Course (200 lessons) Ready January 
Brief Course (100 lessons) Ready January 


Send your request to nearest office 


Business Education Division 


American Book Company 


351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 32) 


Student Committees 


The burden of responsibility connected with the exe- 
cution and coordination of these various vitalizing ac- 
tivities is too great for the teacher to carry alone; there- 
fore he must have assistants. The development of as 
many student committees as possible solves this problem, 
as well as serving further to develop the capabilities of 
a larger percentage of students. Every student has 
some ability to think and suggest, and it is the teacher’s 
responsibility to develop that ability to a degree of use- 
fulness. With the proper encouragement, many excellent 
ideas can and will come from the students, and it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to foster an attitude of helpful 
suggestion and bring the classroom into harmony with 
progressive, personalized teaching methods. 


Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 27) 


terest on savings (time) deposits semi-annually on Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1. Patterns of accounting entries vary, 
but the most typical is to debit Interest Paid and to 
credit Reserve for Interest to accrue the estimated inter- 
est on savings accounts. On January 1 and July 1 the 
Reserve is debited and the Savings Deposits account is 
credited. Four banks accrue daily, three banks accrue 
monthly, and two banks make no accrual. The latter two 
merely debit Interest Paid and credit the Savings De- 
posits account semi-annually. 


The Daily Statement of Balances 


Each bank prepares a daily statement of balances con- 
sisting of a classified listing on a printed sheet of all 
the accounts of the bank’s general ledger. These daily 
‘*trial balances’’ of the bank are generally set up in the 
form of a combined balance sheet and income statement. 
The banks in your community will probably be very will- 
ing to provide you with copies of these daily statement 
forms. You will find them very interesting and useful 
for special reports and for display purposes. 


Note the terminology of the typical bank ledger. In- 
stead of the conventional non-banking term, Notes Re- 
ceivable, banks use Loans or Loans and Discounts. In- 
stead of Interest Income the banks use Interest Received 
or Interest Earned or variations thereof. The banks are 
almost unanimous in their use of the Interest Paid ac- 
count instead of an Interest Expense account. 


Conclusions - 


The alternative journal entry sequences and the multi- 
plicity of account titles used indicates that there is no 
standard bookkeeping system used in the Duluth banks. 
Each bank has developed its own system. The smaller 
banks operate on a cash basis and keep the number of 
accounts in their general ledger at a minimum. The 
smaller banks feel that the advantages of a simpler ac- 
counting system outweigh the theoretical virtues of the 
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more elaborate and more accurate systems of bookkeeping 
designed to provide a minutiae of detail for managerial 
use. The larger banks also indicate a tendency toward 
simplicity in their bookkeeping. 

The bookkeeping teacher will find it easy to study a 
bank’s bookkeeping procedures and will be rewarded 
by an improved understanding of the practical applica- 
tion of this subject. 


Selected Readings in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 24) 


‘¢Teaching Bookkeeping in a Rural Area,’’ Anna F. Rosner, Dec 
748, p. 31. 

‘¢Teaching Bookkeeping Under Conditions of Complete Mobiliza- 
tion,’’ Lloyd V. Douglas, Jan ’51, p. 27. 

‘“Teaching Social Security Taxes in Bookkeeping,’’ H. M. Sher- 
man, Dee 749, p. 12. 

‘“Teaching Special Column Journals,’’ Forrest L. Mayer, Dee ’49, 
p: 17. 

*‘Using Charts the First Day in Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ 
Vernon V. Payne, Jan ’50, p. 19. 

‘*Using Common Experiences for Teaching Beginning Bookkeep- 
ing,’’ Harry Huffman, Dee ’47, p. 8. 

‘Using Resources of Business to Enrich Teaching,’’ Russell J. 
Hosler, Dee ’48, p. 

‘Visualizing Adjusting Entries,’’ Betty S. Mintz, Dec ’50, p. 22. 

‘“Visualizing the Balance Sheet,’’ Robert J. Thompson, Jan 751, 
p. 22. 

‘¢Vitalizing the Accounting Course,’’ James Blanford, Dee ’47, 
p. 40. 

‘Walls Can Teach Bookkeeping, Too,’’ W. T. Wagoner, Dee ’48, 

‘Why Teach Bookkeeping,’’ Harry Huffman, Dee ’47, p. 8. 


Jest, 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 


How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue _ Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Everything fo Whike cleaming a 


Procedures taught in 
short, simple steps 


A wealth of charts, diagrams, 
and other visual aids 


Early introduction and frequent 
repetition of the bookkeeping 


cycle 


Timesaver, tests, blank books, 
Teachers’ Key and Manual 


No wonder schools choose 


Elwell Breidenbaugh 


| TIMESAVER - PART TWO 


BLANK BOOK A FOR SET i} 
on 


bess BLANK BOOK B FOR SET I} 


TIMESAVER - PART ONE 


AND OUIGOIND BUSINESS PAPERS WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING 


HERS’ MANUAL 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Lins BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Elementary Course 


inn Company 


DECEMBER, 1951 
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For immediate job adjustment 
and sound career growth . . . 


you'll want all your secretarial students to 
have the benefit of .. . 


THE SECRETARY 
AT WORK 


A TEXT-WORKBOOK IN 
SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES 


by MADELINE S. 
STRONY 
and M. EMILY 


GREENAWAY 


Based on the Authors’ Survey of what 
constitutes an Employable Personality 


Here is a short course text-work- |— 
book . . . subjective in emphasis [ 
and informal in treatment. . . a \—— 
bright, new teaching idea that will 
immediately capture your interest 
and imagination. By means of clear, 
careful explanation, actual office 
ease histories, personality rating 
scales, projects, and exercises, the 
student comes to learn that if she is 
worth more to her employer, she will be worth more 
to herself. A variety of topics are presented .. . 
secretarial skills, human and public relations, groom- 
ing, and personality development are a few. Some of 
the book’s informal, direct approach is shown by 
these unit headings: 


Your Secretarial Future 
Eyes Are On You 


You and Your Public Relations 
The Super Secretary 
You and Your Employer Looking for Your Job 
You and Your Skills From Books to Business 
First Things First 


The Secretary at Work is a book that will help your students bridge 
the gap between school and business. The ideal orientation for 
secretarial training classes as well as in-service training and evening 
courses. 


224 Pages. Work sheets are perforated and bound right 
in the book . . . a complete package! 
Ready in January. Reserve your examination copy today. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division e McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 18........ 330 W. 42nd St TS ae 2210 Pacific Avenue 
Chicago 6........ 111 North Canal St. Toronto 4.......... 253 Spadina Road 
San Franci 4 68 Post St. London W.C, 1....51 Russell Square 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 26) 


they should be told the present requirement and not the 
standard that they will be expected to meet two or three 
months later. 


6. Absence of Tension Evolving from the Teacher. 
If the teacher is a fusser and a fumbler—always looking 
for something—and never quite prepared for the next 
step in the teaching procedure—he may be sure that his 
students will be unrelaxed and ‘‘tied in knots.’’ It is 
helpful to note on a 3-by-5 card the activities that are 
planned for a certain unit or class period. It is also ex- 
cellent to distribute mimeographed assignment sheets at 
the beginning of each portion of the course to reduce to 
a minimum time spent in giving assignments and in- 
structions. Would not anyone be tense if he had to wait 
fifteen or twenty minutes each day for the teacher to 
make the assignments and give oral instructions to the 
group? The mimeographed sheets may be placed in the 
numbered shelves to be taken by the students when the 
homework papers are turned in. 


7. Businesslike Atmosphere in the Classroom. Would 
one expect a businessman to scream to his co-worker at 
the back of the room? Neither should a student expect 
a teacher to do this. Would an employer prowl around 
all day, inspecting the work and bending over a type- 
writer to help his fellow worker, or discussing some- 
thing with the person at the next desk? Neither should 
a typewriting teacher do any of these things. In most 
business offices the employees go to the supervisor at his 
desk for information or for help. Naturally, at times it 
is necessary for the teacher to go to the student’s desk 
but these trips should be kept at a minimum. 


8. Individual and Collective Praise. A conscientious 
effort should be made to inspire each student to strive 
for higher goals. It should be impressed upon him that 
skill building has been difficult even for the champion 
typists as well as for the less expert, and that no one has 
the innate ability to type; it must be acquired. 


9. Checking only the Best Writing out of Three. An- 
other very effective method of encouraging relaxation is 
to give three timed writings and allow the student the 
option of handing in only the best one of the three. If a 
student does well on his first writing, he will try to do 
better on the other two; if his first writing is poor he 
will not become discouraged because he will still have 
two more chances to make a good showing on the as- 
signment. 

Any or all of the above expedients are recommended 
to teachers of typewriting to assist the students in main- 
taining relaxation for their classroom performance. 


A special package containing three issues (December, 1947-49) 
of the FORUM which feature bookkeeping and accounting may 
be obtained by sending one dollar (postage paid on orders ac- 
companied by check or money order) to UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Notes 


Becember, (951 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


Again, the spirit of Ghristwas and the New Pear causes us to think 


of our 4.B.£.A. friends, both old and new, whose loyalty wake it possible | 


for the Assactation to begin 1952 with a commendable record. 


Whatever success the Assoriation may claim is due largely to those 
wembers who are giving unselfishly of their time for the promotion of 
better business education. Spectal recognition is given at this time to 


mewbers of the (0,000 Glab - forum and Guarterly editors and contributors; 
state chairmen and commtttee members; #.8.0.A. sponsors, both state and 
local; members of our 4.8.£.A. National Gouncil; delegates to the Repre- 


sentative Assembly; officers of the B.B.£.A. divisions, affiliated and 
cooperating associations - the N.£.A. staff and other members whose long 
hours of work and added are to the 
profession. 


‘New goals and challenges are ahead. Jn 1952, we el secure the 


active support and participation of the remaining business teachers who 


doa not belong to our onifted professional organizations. These business 
teachers need us and our organization services, and we need them. Jn 
1952, every teacher will want to give his best to his nnited profession. 


And so ta you, friends members of the W.B.£.A. Family, we extend 


Ghristmas greetings. fay the New Bear bring you fortune and abiding good 


Hollis Gay, Executive Secretary Hay G. Price, President — 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


FORUM’S EDITORIAL STAFF 


MARY CONNELLY JOHN A. BEAUMONT 
General Clerical Distributive Occupations 


JOHN L. ROWE ERWIN M. KEITHLEY 
Typewriting Office Standards 


MARY BELL FRED C. ARCHER 
Teaching Aids Bookkeeping 
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HOLLIS GUY DOROTHY TRAVIS 
Executive Editor Typewriting 


WILLIAM R. BLACKLER GLADYS BAHR 


Distributive Occupations - Basic Business 


LEWIS R. TOLL DOROTHY VEON 
Teaching Aids Shorthand 
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IN ACTION 


HARRY HUFFMAN 
Bookkeeping 


FORUM SCHEDULE 


Shorthand (October) Hditor — Dorothy 
Veon, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Typewriting (November) Editor—John L. 
Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Versity, New York City; Associate Editor 
—Dorothy Travis, Central High School, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting (December) 
Editor—Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg; Associate 
Editor—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Modern Teaching Aids (January) Editor— 
Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal; Associate Editor— 
Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California. 

General Clerical and Office Machines (Feb- 
ruary) Editor— Mary E. Connelly, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Associate Editor—Regis A. Horace, State 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Basic Business (March) Editor — Harold 
Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; Associate Editor —Gladys Bahr, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Distributive Occupations (April) Editor— 
William R. Blackler, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California; 
Associate Editor—John A. Beaumont, 
State Department of Education, Spring- 

__field illinois. 

Office Standards and Co-operation With 
Business (May) Editor—Erwin M. Keith- 
ley, Department of Business Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
24; Associate Editor—Charles B. Hicks, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


1951 


DECEMBER, 


HAROLD B. GILBRETH 
Basic Business 


REGIS HORACE 
General Clerical 


CHARLES B. HICKS 
Office Standards 


UBEA DIVISIONS PLAN SPECIAL SERVICE BULLETINS 


A special bulletin “Research Planning 
in Business Education” is scheduled for 
release in the fall of 1952. The first part 
of the bulletin will present a brief state- 
ment of overall research planning in four 
general areas: [1] office education, [2] 
education for the distributive occupations, 
[3] general or basic business education, 
and [4] education for small businesses. 
The treatment of each general or main 
area will be in three respects: [1] what 
teaching materials are needed, [2] where 
should such materials be presented in 
secondary schools and colleges, and [3] 
how should such materials be organized 
and taught. 

Plans for publishing the bulletin were 
developed at the meetings of representa- 
tives of the sponsoring organizations— 
UBEA Research Foundation, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
John M. Trytten is chairman of the joint 
committee. Other committee members are: 
Elvin S. Eyster, M. Herbert Freeman, 
Irene C. Hypps, E. C. McGill, Hollis 
Guy, John L. Rowe, Edwin A. Swanson, 
and Herbert A. Tonne. 


Supervisors 


The Administrators Division has issued 
the revised Directory of Business Edu- 
cation Supervisor in Cities of over 100,000 
Population, in the State Departments of 
Education, and in the U. S. Office of 
Education. The directory was published 
in the October, 1951, issue of THE 


NaTIONAL Business Epucation Quar- 
TERLY. 


Certification 


The Business Teacher Certification 
Committee composed of Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Peter L. Agnew, John L. Pineault, 
John L. Rowe, and Harry Huffman, 
Chairman, met in New York City on July 
31 to develop a statement of business 
teacher certification policies which will 
be presented to the representatives of 
the institutions belonging to the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions for consideration. 


A tentative draft of twenty-three 
policies has been drawn up and are being 
reviewed by the executive board and 
will also be reviewed by the representative 
of each of the teacher-training institu- 
tions. It is hoped that these policies will 
be of use to the state departments of 
education and the various national asso- 
ciations who are concerned with teacher 
certification. It is further planned that 
these policies together with research con- 
cerning business teacher certification will 
be published in a special bulletin to be 
made available to all of the professional 
members of UBEA. It then will be pos- 
sible for all persons interested in certifi- 
cation to become familiar with the policies 
developed by the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
In so doing, they many be able to help 
their own states in raising the standards 
of business teaching. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 


group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official revresentative on the UBEA Natienal Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
— Business Education Associa- 


on 

Alabama Business Education Asso- 
jiation 

oe Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion 

— Business Education Associa- 


Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

Dilinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Business Teachers Associa- 

on 

Eentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Education Asso- 
c 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

a Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 

usiness Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE MOUNTAINS-PLAINS REGION 


Seen and heard at the Wyoming Business Education Association meeting were Margaret 
Blackler, vice-president; Alberta Smith, secretary-treasurer; Lois Underwood, president; Earl 
Nicks, guest speaker; Robert Hitch, executive board; and O. A. Libby, executive board. 


Wyoming 


The business teachers of Wyoming met 
in Casper on October 5 for their second 
state meeting. Traveling from two to 
three hundred miles to attend a business 
teachers meeting might seem ridiculous 
to teachers in other sections of the coun- 
try, but not to those interested in promot- 
ing better business education in Wyo- 
ming. 

Definite progress has been made by the 
association to unite all business teachers 
in the state so that they will be better 
prepared to meet the demands placed 
upon their enlarging departments. En- 
rollment in the association has doubled 
since coming under the unified plan— 
when a teacher joins the state organiza- 
tion, he automatically becomes a member 
of UBEA. This is the same plan of or- 
ganization used by many successful pro- 
fessional groups. 

Guest speaker for the Casper meeting 
was Earl G. Nicks, director of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Mr. Nicks caught the 
enthusiasm and interest of each teacher 
as he talked about “The New Respon- 
sibilities of Business Education.” He 
stressed the following points: [1] Get out 
of your small area and become acqainted 
with the total program of business educa- 


tion. [2] Promote professionalization— 
if you are vitally interested in your work, 
you will be a member of your profes- 
sional associations. [3] Evaluate your 
students. [4] Develop a better subject- 
matter focus. 

In discussing the demands made by em- 
ployers for boys and girls just out of 
high school, Mr. Nicks said, “Sure they 
can get a job, but the demands upon 
business are so great today that the em- 
ployer wants someone not only to do the 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting, 
but he wants young men and women who 
know something about law, advertising 
copy, and the relations of economies and 
marketing to business. 

“Business responsibilities in- 
creased and students with two or more 
years of business administration behind 
them are more valuable to their employ- 
ers because of their broader and more ex- 
pansive knowledge of business. The em- 
ployer is ready to pay for that further 
knowledge and the demand for college 
graduates of business administration has 
become greater and greater.” 

Another highlight of the Casper meet- 
ing was the report of the San Francisco 
meeting of the UBEA Representative 
Assembly which was given by the Wyo- 
ming delegate, Margaret Chastain. Mrs. 
Chastain teaches in Worland High School. 
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WESTERN REGION 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE CENTRAL REGION 


WBEA 

President Marsdon A. Sherman was a 
guest speaker at the recent meeting of the 
Arizona Business Education Association. 
WBEA’s immediate past-president, Theo- 
dore Yerian, addressed the Utah Business 
Education Association at its meeting in 
Salt Lake City on November 11. 

State associations which are members 
of WBEA are making an “all out” effort 
to recruit one-hundred per cent unified 
membership in the state, region, and 
UBEA before the third annual meeting 
of WBEA which will be held in Oakland, 
California, April 7-8, 1952. Any member 
who joins his state associations is auto- 
matically a member of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association. 


Utah 

Theodore Yerian, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, was guest speaker at the 
fall meeting of the Business Education 
Section of the Utah Education Associa- 
tion. “What Is New in Business Educa- 
tion” was the topic Dr. Yerian selected 
for the luncheon address. In the after- 
noon, Dr. Yerian discussed new tech- 
niques in the teaching of typewriting and 
shorthand. 

William F. Edwards, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, spoke on the topie “Mak- 
ing Financial Statements Speak.” Dr. 
Edwards was the principal speaker at the 
accounting and bookkeeping section which 
was a part of the afternoon program. 

The officers elected for 1951-52 are 
Jessee Black, president; Flora Olsen, vice 
president; May Ogden, secretary; and 
Alfred C. Neilsen, treasurer. Directors 
of the association are Nellie Ray, Charles 
A. Wall, Ila Mortensen, William Abpla- 
nalp, and Newell W. Miles. Evan M. 
Croft of Provo is the UBEA-WBEA di- 
rector for Utah. 


Washington 

Officers of the Western Washington 
Business Education Association are: 
president, Edward Almquist, Lincoln 
High School, Seattle; vice president, By- 
ron Marshall, Garfield High School, Se- 
attle; and secretary-treasurer, Mary Mc- 
Cann, Bothel High School, Bothel. Presi- 
dent Almquist is also vice president of 
the Washington Council for Business 
Education. 


Important Date! 


April 7-8, 1952 in Oakland 
WBEA-CBEA Joint Convention 
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Iowa 


“Looking Ahead with Business Teach- 
ers” was the theme of the annual meeting 
of the Iowa Business Education Associa- 
tion which was held in Des Moines on 
November 2. Philip S. Pepe, director of 
the production utilization department of 
Remington Rand Ine., New York City, 
was the principal speaker at the opening 
session. Mr. Pepe discussed some of the 
new discoveries in the learning of short- 
hand. 

The following subject-matter discussion 
groups were held in the afternoon: 


Bookkeeping—Darlys Diekman, Calmar 

High School, chairman. 

Thomas Shorthand—Larry Van Syoe, 

Lamont High School, chairman. 
Distributive Education and Retail Selling 

—Florence Nelson, Newton High 

School, chairman. 

Typewriting—Mrs. Beryl Morden, Jeffer- 
son High School, chairman 
Gregg Shorthand—Kay Parker, Corning 

High School, chairman 
General and Social Business—James T. 

Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, 

chairman. 

Among the guest speakers were: An- 
geline Lins, University of Wisconsin; 
Leonard J. Porter, Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 
Cecil Stanley, Nebraska Department of 
Education; Herman Baehr, Kansas State 
Teachers College; Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University; and Luvicy Hill, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, presided at the gen- 
eral meeting and business session. 

At the business session, Ruth Tumble- 
son of Des Moines was elected to succeed 
Dr. Marietta as president of the associa- 
tion. Kathleen Parker of Corning was 
elected to succeed Virginia Marston as 
secretary-treasurer after Miss Marston 
was named vice-president. 

Another item on the agenda at the busi- 
ness session was the consideration of a 
unified program of action. The group 
voted the adoption of the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved that the Iowa Business Educa- 
tion Association pledge its full support 
to the plan of unification of the Iowa 
Business Education Association, the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, and 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion as currently suggested under the 
leadership of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association. 


Approximately three hundred teachers 


attended the meeting. 


Illinois 


Laura Brown, president of the Illinois 
Business Education Association, presided 
at the executive board meeting which was 
held in Chicago. Other officers present 
were : vice president, Mary Sullivan, Peoria 
Publie Schools Office Co-ordinator; sec- 
retary, P. J. Philhower, East Moline High 
School, East Moline; and treasurer, Ho- 
mer Ely, Alton High School, Alton. Board 
members present included: James Cough- 
lin, Board of Edueation, Chicago; Helen 
E. Reinhardt, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka; and Cleo Cassady, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb. 

Plans were made for the annual Illinois 
Business Education Association conven- 
tion which will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, April 3, 4, and 5. The theme for 
this convention will be “Preparing Illinois 
Youth for Business Life.” Albert C. 
Fries, Northwestern University, is pro- 
gram chairman for the meeting. A new 
feature is being added to IBEA’s activ- 
ities this year in the form of a news- 
letter called IBEA News. The purpose 
of this publication is to unify and to ae- 
quaint business educators in Illinois with 
current trends and activities for business 
education. Enos Perry, Director of Busi- 
ness Education in Chicago, will serve as 
editor and Lewis Toll, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, will be in charge of cir- 
culation. John A. Beaumont, Chief, Busi- 
ness Education Service, Springfield, has 
been named historian for the year. 


EASTERN REGION 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Business Edueators’ 
Association, whose present membership 
is now over 730, will hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting in Harrisburg on Decem- 
ber 28, 1951. The election of officers for 
the new year will be held at this meeting. 

Program chairman, Morgan E. Foose, 
has announced that John R. Haubert, 
State Department of Education, Harris- 
burg; and Ruth Snyder, Boiling Springs 
High School, will be the principal speak- 
ers at the fore-noon session. Miss Snyder 
will speak on “Public Relations and the 
Business Education Department.” Dr. 
Haubert will discuss “The Goals for 
1952.” 

Elsie Garlow Rineer of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, is the new editor of 
PBEA NEWS succeeding Margarete 
Gorbach Rubendall of Thiel College. 

Plans for the annual spring conferences 


(Continued on next page) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN REGION 


SBEA 


Arthur L. Walker, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia, and 
second vice-president of the Southern 
Business Education Association has been 
named membership director for the South- 
ern Business Education Association. 

The following state membership direc- 
tors have been named by SBEA and 
UBEA: 

Alabama—Mary Helen Dodson, Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Arkansas—Joseph Clements, Arkansas 

State College, State College. 
Florida—Betty Weeks, Miami Senior 

High School, Miami. 
reorgia—Lucy Robinson, Marietta High 

School, Marietta. 

Kentucky—Vernon Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. - 

Louisiana—Gladys Peck, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi—Margaret Buchanan, Missis- 
sippi State College, Columbus. 

North Carolina—Pending. 

South Carolina—Teressa Price, Gilbert 

High School, Gilbert. 


Tennessee—Theodore Woodward, George 

Peabody College, Nashville. 
Virginia—Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 

technic Institute, Blacksburg. 

West Virginia—Cloyd Armbrister, Con- 
cord College, Athens. 

Each of the state directors has in turn 
appointed local membership chairmen. As 
this issue of the Forum goes to press, 
Louisiana is leading the twelve states in 
number of members enrolled under the 
unified plan. 


Louisiana 

The program committee of the Louis- 
iana Business Education Association de- 
signed a special session of its November 
meeting for office employees. This year, 
members of the association issued invita- 
tions to their former students, school sec- 
retaries, and other office personnel to at- 
tend the special session and the banquet. 
Training office employees is our business, 
therefore, much can be gained by coopera- 
tion between business teachers and the 
products of their classrooms. Principals, 
superintendents, and supervisors were 
also invited to the meeting. 


Pennsylvania (Continued ) 


are in progress and will be published in a 
later issue of the Forum. The Western Di- 
vision Conference of PBEA will be held 
in Wilkinsburg on April 19, 1952, with 
Merlin Chute, Wilkinsburg, as chairman 
on arrangements, and Fred Kellam, of 
Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, as 
program chairman. The Eastern Division 
Conference is scheduled for Reading on 
April 26, 1952, with Adam Brucher, Jr., 
Reading, as chairman on arrangements 
and Renetta Heiss, Altoona, as program 
chairman. 

The present officers of PBEA are: 
Phyllis Zeigler, Huntingdon, president; 
Raymond Morgan, Johnstown, first vice- 
president; Benjamin Kuykendall, Phila- 
delphia, second vice - president; Edith 
Fairlamb, Reading, secretary; and Wil- 
liam Whiteley, Reading, treasurer. 


Delaware 


The annual meeting of the Delaware 
Commercial Teachers Association was held 
at the DuPont High School, Wilmington, 
on October 26. Charles E. Zoubek of the 
Gregg Publishing Company was guest 
speaker. 


the writing 


proved. 


The student’s business vocabulary is developed. There is a reading check list to guide the student 
in understanding the assignments. You have a selection of activities and projects, study guides, and 
general business problems. Through the general business problems applied business arithmetic is in- 


The book YOU would 


write if you were doing 


FOR BASIC BUSINESS 


troduced in a systematic but related manner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists in Business and Economic Education 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 


GENERAL 


Sixth Edition by Crabbe and Salsgiver 


For many years GENERAL BUSINESS has been the leading book in its field. In this major 
revision the book has been brought up to date; it has been enriched; difficult topics are presented 
clearly; new illustrations have been added; the questions and problems have been revised and im- 


Dallas 1 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Chapters Organized Recently 


Alabama—Blue Springs High School, Blue 
Springs; Gadsen High School, Gadsen; 
Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville; and Tarrant High School, 
Birmingham. 


Arkansas—DeWitt High School, DeWitt; 
Little Rock Senior High School, Little 
Rock; and Fuller High School, Sweet 
Home. 


California—Brawley Union High School, 
Brawley; Campbell Union High School, 
Campbell; Carpinteria Union High 
School, Carpinteria; Mt. Diablo High 
School, Concord; Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Los Angeles; Chaffey Union 
High School, Ontario; Ripon Union High 
School, Ripon; George Washington High 
School, San Francisco; Santa Ynez Val- 
ley Union High School, Santa Ynez; 
Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys; and 
Whittier Union High School, Whittier. 

Colorado—Bayfield High School, Bayfield. 

Florida — Chattahoochee High School, 
Chattahoochee; DeLand High School, 
DeLand; and Liberty County High 
School, Bristol. 

Georgia—Acworth High School, Acworth; 
Austell High School, Austell; Mc- 
Donough High School, McDonough; and 
Peabody High School, Milledgeville. 

Idaho—Southern Idaho College of Educa- 
tion, Albion. 

Illinois—Hyde Park High School, Chicago; 
and Lincoin Community High School, 
Lincoln. 

Indiana—Froebel School, Gary; and Jef- 
ferson High School, Lafayette. 

Iowa—Parkersburg High School, Parkers- 
burg. 

Kansas—Clay County Community High 
School, Clay Center; and Decatur Com- 
munity High School, Oberlin. 

Kentucky—Farmington High School, Farm- 
ington; and Nortonville High School, 
Nortonville. 

Louisiana — Kelly High School, Kelly; 
Loranger High School, Loranger; Sul- 
phur High School, Sulphur; and Uni- 
versity School, Baton Rouge. 

Maryland—Calvert County High School, 
Prince Frederick; and Frederick Doug- 
lass Junior-Senior High School, Balti- 
more. : 

Mississippi—Caledonia Consolidated High 
School, Caledonia. 

Missouri—Gray Ridge Consolidated School, 
Gray Ridge. 

New Jersey—Wilbur Watts High School, 
Burlington; and Madison High School, 
Madison. 

New York—North Tonawanda High School, 
North Tonawanda. 

(Continued on next page) 
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State chapters of FBLA have been organized and are functioning in twelve 
states. Plans are now being made for the organization of additional state chapters 
next year. Officers of state FBLA chapters and chairmen of State FBLA Com- 
mittees for the year 1951-52 are listed below. 


President: 
Vice President: 


Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 

Vice President: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 
V. P. (College): 


V. P. (High School) : 


Secretary: 
Treasurer: 
Historian: 
Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 
Vice President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 


Reporter: 
Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 
First Vice-President 


Second Vice-President: 


Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 

Vice President: 

See’y-Treasurer: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


Directory of State Chapters of FBLA 


California State Chapter 


Arthur Franeo, East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles 

Northern District—Richard N. Soares, Fresno Junior College, 
Fresno; Central District—Marlene Bennett, Chino High School, 
Chino; Southern District—-Al Dieda, El Camino College, El 
Camino College 

Drexel Kramer, Wilson High School, Long Beach 

Donna Burgan, Rosemead High School, Rosemead 

Helaine Finkelstein, Salinas Union High School, Salinas 


Mr. J. H. Martin, El Camino College, El Camino College 


Florida State Chapter 


Helen Hiers, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Wayne Boyette, Hardee County High School, Wauchula 
Frances Brooks, Chattahoochee High School, Cattahoochee 
Estelle Harper, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Marlene Lenz, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Mr. William Richards, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Georgia State Chapter 


James Jones, Lanier High School for Boys, Macon 
George Brown, West Georgia College, Carrollton 

Edward England, Rome Senior High School, Rome 
Inez Layfield, Peabody High School, Milledgeville 
Jack Cowart, Mercer University, Macon 

Joyee Hollingsworth, McHenry High School, Rome 


Mrs. Zeb B. Vance, Mercer University, Rome 


Illinois State Chapter 


Robert Bonday, Proviso Township High School, Maywood 

Ruth Moore, Deeatur High School, Decatur 

Joan Davidson, Naperville High School, Naperville 

Mary Ann Lawrentz, J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College, Cicero 

Jackie Bean, Benton Township High School, Benton 


Mr. Robert T. Stickler, Proviso Township High School, Maywood 


Indiana State Chapter 


Richard Milan, Lawrenee Central High School, Indianapolis 
Albert Cashdollar, New Castle High School, New Castle 
Wanda Davis, Connersville High School, Connersville 

Peggy Lambert, Lawrence Central High School, Indianapolis 
Phyllis Cartwright, New Castle High School, New Castle 
William Goodman, Greensburg High School, Greensburg 


Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 


Iowa State Chapter 


Max Probasco, Chariton High School, Chariton 
William C. Linthicum, Creston High School, Creston 
Carol Davis, Cedar Falls High School, Cedar Falls 


Mr. E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


Student Assistant—James Ribbeck, Iewa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls (Continued) 
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President: 

Vice President: 

See ’y-Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 

Vice President: 

Secretary: - 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 
First Vice-President: 


Second Vice-President: 


Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 

Viee President: 

Seeretary: 

Treasurer: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 
First Vice-President: 


Second Vice-President : 


Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Historian: 

Corresponding See’y: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


President: 
First Vice-President : 


Second Vice-President : 


Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Reporter: 

Chairman of State 
FBLA Committee: 


North Carolina—High Point College, High 
Point; and Mineral Springs High School, 


Winston-Salem. 


Oklahoma—Jenks High School, Jenks. 


Louisiana State Chapter 
Richard Eseudier, Lafayette High School, Lafayette 
Jo Ann Prestridge, Natchitoches High School, Natchitoches 
Joann Spinks, Hammond High School, Hammond 
Joe Hicks, Boyee High School, Boyce 


Mr. Richard D. Clanton, Bolton High School, Alexandria 


New Mexico State Chapter 
Ward Olson, New Mexico-Highlands University, Las Vegas 
Earl David Wright, Ruidoso High School, Ruidoso 
June Small, Carlsbad High School, Carlsbad 
Richard Martinez, Taos High School, Taos 
Peggy MeNatt, Ruidoso High School, Ruidoso - 


Mr. Ray Farmer, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 


Ohio State Chapter 
Jay Riedel, Terrace Park High School, Terrace Park 
Helen Rigney, Libbey High School, Toledo 
Robert Creamer, Mentor Junior-Senior High School, Mentor 
Naney Carver, Chardon High School, Chardon 
Margaret Hall, Burnham High School, Sylvania 
June Brazier, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 


College—Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green 
High School—Mr. 
School, Mentor 


Clarenee W. Phillips, Junior-Senior High 


Oregon State Chapter 
Barbara Wagness, Salem High School, Salem 
Delores Petska, Redmond Union High School, Redmond 
Dorothy Miller, Woodburn High School, Woodburn 
Barbara Wright, Molalla Union High School, Molalla 


Miss Clara Voyen, Albany High School, Albany 


South Carolina State Chapter 
Joan Franklin, Newberry High School, Newberry 
Carolyn Weatherly, Furman University Womans College, Green- 
ville 
Brooks Smith, Gilbert High School, Gilbert 
Joan Muller, Greenwood High School, Greenwood 
Joyee Livingston, Orangeburg High School, Orangeburg 
Patricia Roach, Greenville Senior High School, Greenville 
Betty Donohue, Brookland-Cayce High School, Cayee 
Mildred Bell, Thornwell High School, Clinton 


Mr. B. G. Ehrhardt, Orangeburg High Sehool, Orangeburg 


Virginia State Chapter 
Patricia Kennedy, Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro 
Trene Stoneman, Varina High School, Richmond 
Charlotte Weeks, Christiansburg High School, Christiansburg 
Shirley Mallory, Jefferson High School, Roanoke 
Carol Deal, Maury High School, Norfolk 
Beverly Stone, Henry Clay High School, Ashland 


Miss Marguerite Crumley, State Supervisor of Business Edueation, 
State Board of Edueation, Richmond 


Chapters Organized Recently 
(Continued from page 49) 
Columbia. 


Texas—Edgewood High School, San An- 
tonio; and Robert E. Lee High School, 


Oregon—Medford High School, Medford. 

Pennsylvania—Warren High School, War- 
ren. 

South Carolina—Blythewood High School, 
Blythewood; Manning High School, 
Manning; and Olympia High School, 
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Baytown. 
Vermont—Waterbury High School, Water- 
bury. 


West Virginia—Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston. 

Hawaii—Waimea High School, Waimea, 
Kauai. 


Hammond Chapter Begins Campaign 


The Hammond (Louisiana) FBLA 
Chapter has elected FBLA state secre- 
tary, Joanne Spinks, as its new presi- 
dent. Other officers are Aline Vargo, vice 
president; Rosie Accomando, secretary ; 
Marion Johnson, treasurer; and Doris 
Noreross, reporter. Mrs. Myrtle Gatlin 
is sponsor for the chapter. 

This chapter has already begun its 
fund-raising campaign, the first effort be- 
ing the handling of the programs for the 
Strawberry-Football Jamboree, held at 
the SLC stadium on September 7. 


New Chapter Organized at Jenks 
High School 


- A chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America was established at 
the Jenks High School, Jenks, Okla- 
homa, in May. Twenty-three members 
were installed. 

Officers of the chapter are: president, 
Joan Carlin; vice president, Naney’ Lu- 
cus; secretary, Helen Martin; treasurer, 
De Wanda Davis; and reporter, Dewey 
Lane. Miss Betty Ruth Brown and Mr. 
W. R. Riddle are the faculty sponsors. 
Two Jenks business men, Mr. Jeffries 
and Mr. MeDonald, are the advisors. 

The chapter projects include: [1] 
Making a lounge for the high sehool 
teachers, [2] Making chureh programs 
for the Sunday morning church services 
in the town, [3] Assisting with clerical 
work in the principal’s office. The mem- 
bers organized and directed their own 
training program to learn the various 
duties of this office. 

The Sapulpa chapter directed the in- 
stallation. 
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MEET THE MACHINE THATS 
MAKING HISTORY! 


The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has revolutionized 
all previous concepts of dictating-machine usage. Never 
before in history has any dictating machine or method 
been so widely or enthusiastically accepted in govern- 
ment, business and the professions, by dictators and 
secretaries alike! 


TIME-MASTER's electronic microphone catches every word, 
records every syllable perfectly. Instantly available, the 
TIME-MASTER assures accuracy—makes dictation more 
convenient . . . makes transcription easier than ever before. 


Today’s completely trained secretary is expected 
to be proficient in machine transcription. Mail 
the coupon for full details of the Dictaphone 
School Rental-At-Cost Plan—the complete train- 
ing course in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
Educational Division: 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


Dictaphone’s exclusive unbreakable Memobelt record 
made the TIME-MASTER possible. For the first time, here is 
a recording medium so low in cost that it is discarded after 
only one use. Memobelts may also be easily mailed or filed 
for future reference. 


“It’s a sweetheart,” say secretaries. “The TIME-MASTER’S 
Magic Far fits as easily as an earring . . . weighs only half 
an ounce and provides voice-perfect reproduction from 
the Memobelt record. TIME-MASTER is the world’s most 
popular transcribing machine.” 


DictTaPHONE Corp., Dept. BF-121 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 
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The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 


teachers in its program to........ 


Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


FEATURED IN 


Business Education 

(UBEA) Forum UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 

Oct. Shorthand of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 


Nov. Typewriting in executing policies of the association. 


Dec. Bookkeeping UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Jan. Teaching Aids Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
: tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
Feb. General Clerical cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
and Machines work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 

Mar. Basic Business the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 
Apr. Distributive UBEA sponsors more than 500 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
Occupations ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 


May Cooperation with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


Business 
UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 


and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 
Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


FEATURED IN Regular—Including full active privileges in the associa- 
The National Business BE PROFESSIONAL tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
Education Quarterly — (UBEA) Forum and special 
~ oin now the more than eases . 
5 6000 business teachers who Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
Dee. Business Teacher are making our profession and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Education Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
strong on a national basis. tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
Mar. Research in Boost United! Be United! ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
ation It is your national special-§ — ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
May Problems in ized professional organiza- Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership releases $ 6.00 
Administration | tion. 
Business Education | i Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis . $50.00 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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